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Duty makes a thing desirable, whether it be de- 
sired or not. “Desirable ” is that which is “ worthy 
to be desired,” and many a thing that is not desired 
is worthy to be desired. If it be clear that that 
which we long for is not consistent with duty, we 
may know that we ought net to desire it, with things 
as they now are. A change in circumstances may 
bring a desired thing within the limits of possible 
duty, and in that case it would be desirable as well 
as desired. But while duty shuts out the possibility 
of a thing desired, duty ought to cause us to deem 
the desired thing not desirable. 


If you would do good with a great truth or with a 
great thought, you must know some one to whom it 
is likely to be of special service. You cannot hope 
to do good by wholesale. There is ne such thing as 
direct earnestness in writing or in speaking, unless 
your thoughts are directed to an individual. The 
writers whos\words come home with power to indi- 








vidual readers, are writers who have an individual 
in mind as they write ; and the preachers who move 
individual hearers are preachers who preach to indi- 
vidual hearers before them. It would be difficult for 
even a warm-hearted young man to write a satisfac- 
tory love-letter unless he knew to whom he was to 
send it. One person in mind is a better audience 
than a thousand persons in mind, 


In apostolic times, envy was classed as a sin. But 
in our times it seems to be treated, in some quarters, 
as a right motive to action. Open appeals are made 
to envious feelings, in order to array the poor against 
the rich, for instance, or against some particular clan 
of the rich. This “enmity bred of covetousness,” as 
it has been defined, is a source of double evil. It 
blights the inward life of the’ man who cherishes it, 
taking away from him the right value of the things 
he has, and poisoning his mind with hatred of others. 
And it rends society into classes and factions in a 
way that justifies the Apostle’s words, which make 
envy the source of confusion and of every evil work. 
And it seems to be the pet sin of democratic com- 
munities, both ancient and modern. 


A Christian example and a Christian’s example 
may mean two different things, as wide apart as right 
and wrong, as heaven and hell. And it is just be- 
cause this truth is not fully apprehended that so 
many persons find encouragement in ill-doing, on the 
one hand, or in the disparagement of the Christian 
profession, on the other. The individuals of one 
class are ready to imitate the example of the Chris- 
tian in his worldliness, with a kind of hope.that this 
will make them as good as he is, without the neces- 
sity of undergoing the moral restrictions in other 
matters which he undergoes. Those of the other 
class do the reverse thing of shunning his better 
choice and denying his Master because of the wrong 
that he does against that same Master. The positions 
of both classes are illogical, weak, and false. No 
true Christian would wish to be followed or regarded 
as an example in anything but his truly Christian 
ideals. 


The real test of the value of the Christian religion 
to the world is the practical, and not the theoretical 
or the philosophical, test. In this, Christianity is no 
exception to the recognized rule of secular interests. 
Indeed, it goes to the farthest extreme, as in all 
things it must, to be’all that its Founder meant it to 
be. We sometimes say, in ordinary secular affairs, 
that a thing is “very good in theory, but that it will 
not work in practice.” Life is a practical matter; its 
hardships are stern matters of fact, and we demand 
the practical test fof whatever is presented for our 
approval. Thus there may be even a practical test 
for matters of pure sentiment and poetry. On the 
other hand, in the spiritual aspect of life we often find 
the Christian system working admirably in practice 
while it seems to be faulty in theory. This is be- 
cause the practice is divine, the theory—or theology, 
or whatever it may be called—is human. Christian 
creeds and catechisms being man-made, are theoreti- 
cal, and consequently such creeds do not agree at all 





points; they do not stand harmoniously in ‘their re- 
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lations to one another. But Christianity always 
works in practice. In character-shaping, in philan- 
thropies, in all forms in which the life of Christian 
faith shows itself-in deeds, it is a working system 
which makes men forget their theoretical differences 
and their unfeconciled philosophies or doctrines. We 
do not cast it aside like things that are “good in 
theory, but bad in practice ;” we hail it as the world’s 
greatest blessing, because it is always good in prac- 
tice, however much we may lament the conflicting 
theories and philosophies that trouble us only when 
we forget to apply the test of a Christian faith that is 
the begetter of a harmonizing practice. 


THE TRIAL OF WAITING. 


Every old soldier knows that the hardest thing in 
connection with a battle is the waiting under fire for 
orders to move. To push forward in tlre fight is ex- 
citing work, so exciting as to call out all the energies of 
aman, and to keep his mind full with thoughts of that 
which he has to do for the moment. He has no time 
then to think of danger, or to speculate upon chances, 
But when a man has to stand, or to lie, in line, with 
the bullets whistling about him, or with ‘the sound of 
the battle in his ears, and with nothing to do in the 
nature of action or of effort, he is sure to be thinking 
of danger, and fearing the results of delay, and to be 
suffering from the strain upon his nerves, which is all 
the intenser because there is nothing for his muscles 
to do. As it is with the soldier in physical warfare, 
so it is with the soldier in life’s battles of every sort. 
Waiting under fire is harder than moving forward in 
the thick of the fight. 

Yet waiting is a large part of a man’s duty in life, 
when he would fain be actively doing something. 
Waiting for the hour of a school examination, wait- 
ing for an expected caller at one’s home, or waiting 
for the hour when one may make a call of pleasure, 
or of important business, waiting for one’s turn at an 
after-dinner speech, or for a part in an athletic con- 
test, waiting for an expected train at a railway station, 
or waiting for the time when one may‘take a train 
homeward,—all these are ordinary experiences in 
waiting. They tax the patience and the energies of 
the young and the old, and they are hard to bear. A 
city business man, who had not indulged in the 
luxury of vacations, was induced to take a season of 
rest in the country. It did not suit his active mind, 
and when he was asked by a friend how it seemed to 
him, he answered, “I feel all the time as if I were 
waiting on the corner of the street for a car to come 
along.” Many another man can appreciate that 
state of mental strain. 

To wait on a sick-bed, or to wait by one, is a sore 
trial for the sufferer in body or in mind. And to wait, at 
a distance, for the slow passage of the hours or the days 
while disease is running its course with a loved one, and 
while there is nothing to do but to wait, is one of the 
severest tests of endurance to which human nature is 
called: Waiting for bad news, or waiting in doubt 
as to the nature of the coming news, is in many a 
case a greater strain on the mental powers than meet- 
ing the news at the worst when it does come. Yet 





just because waiting is so hard, waiting is the one 


| duty of the hour to be endured bravely and in hope, 
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when there is nothing to do but to wait. “If I could 
only do something, instead of waiting in’ utter in- 
action,” says the longing soul. But you cannot do 
anything, except to wait; therefpre you must be 
patient and courageous in waiting. 

Patience is: endurance in waiting at the call of 
God, and such patience is enjoined and commended 
as a Christian virtue, and as a Christian duty, “In 
your patience ye shall win your souls,” said our Lord 
to his disciples, as he foretold their trial, when dis- 
tress would be in the army-encompassed city which 
was their home, and there would be nothing for them 
to dobut to wait patiently for the end. In our pa- 
tience we shall win our souls, when a like duty is 
ours in a like state of distress. “ Ye have need of 
patience,” says the Apostle, “ that, having done the 
will of God, ye may receive the promise.” All of us 
have promises on which we may rest, for ourselves 
and for our dear ones, in the hour of the most anxious 
waiting; and we have need of patience, that when 
we have done all we can do, we may wait to receive 
the fulfilment of those promises, 

The Bible is full of injunctions to waiting, and of 
assurances of hope and faith in waiting. 

“ Wait on the Lord: 
Be strong, and let thine heart take courage ; 
Yea, wait thou on the Lord.” 
“T will wait for the Lord, that hideth his face.” “The 
Lord is good unto them that wait for him.” 
“Tam weary with my crying; my throat is dried ; 
Mine eyes fail while I wait for my God.” 
“Though it tarry, wait for it; because it will surely 
come, it will not delay.” The promised blessing may 
to our thought tarry; but it will not, as God sees it, 
delay. 
“TI wait for the Lord, my soul doth wait, 
And in his word do I hope. 
My soul looketh for the Lord, 
More than watchmen look for the morning, 
Yea, more than watchmen for the morning.” 

Patient waiting must be waiting in hope. We have 
no right to be without hope, as we wait the issue of 
God’s ordering. “If we hope for that which we see 
not, then do we with patience wait for it.” Patient, 
hopeful waiting is hard work, when it is the only work 
possible to us in an emergency. But patient waiting 
is in its time the highest duty of, a faithful soul. 
Others may have active service for the hour, in the 
plan of God. 


“ They also serve who only stand and wait,” 





NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Nore.—This department has its purpose and its limitations, 
Its purpose is the giving and answering of.such of the letters 
received by the Editor as, in his opinion, have, or ought to 
have, an interest to readers generally, and for which the space 
can conveniently be found. Its limitations are fixed by the 
requirements df other departments, There are times when 
ten letters which might have a place here are received, where 
one can be printed. Letters are warmly welcomed, and they 
are cordially invited, even though not all of them can be 
responded to, Under ng circumstances isan anonymous letter 
either answered or read by the Editor. The signature to 
every letter or postal card in an unfamiliar handwriting is 
first looked for. If that be lacking, the document is at once 
destroyed unread. Personal requests for aid in the selection 
or purchase of books, or other helps to study, cannot, as a rule, 
be responded to, in this department or by private letter. 


God's commandments are not arbitrary command- 
ments. They are based on principles, which they repre- 
sent and illustrate. It is important, in,considering any 
commandment, to perceive the principle on which it is 
based in order to conform our conduct to that principle, 
instead of to the mere letter of the commandment. Yet 
there is a proneness in the human mind to look at a 
commandment only as an arbitrary injunction, and to 
suppose that its observance will somehow be rewarded 
az though there were a merit in that observance. A 
Kentucky correspondent wants to know about the mat- 
ter of “fasting,” as coming within the scope of this 
question of duty-doing. He says: 

Does not Christ promise special ‘blessing and efficacy when 
we counle fasting with any petition we bring earnestly to him ? 

. . 


My experience, and my understanding of his word, so teaches 
me, in spite of the opposition of many consecrated, scholarly 
minds. Not special, set days for fasting, but when the way 
seems so shadowy, and no human help can deliver, and even 
our Father seems deaf to our cries, does not the Saviour offer 
sure answer when we beseech him with earnest prayer and 
with fasting? Will you kindly reply in your Notes on Open 
Lettérs? . ‘4 

We have no reason for supposing that there is any 
merit in either prayer or fasting; although there is a 
gain through each of these exercises in its time and 
place. We are not to be blessed for our much speaking, 
or for our little eating ; but we can have blessings through 
our drawing near to God in heartfelt trustful prayer, and | 
we can be in a better frame for seeking and receiving a 
spiritual blessing through freeing our bodies for a time 


of needful nourishment. A wise man who was called to 
special mental effort in writing or speaking, would never 
think of eating a hearty meal as an immediate prepara- 
tion for it, A measure of fasting is essential to the best 
intellectual or spiritual exercises. Therefore, he who 
would be specially earnest in prayer on an occasion 
would naturally give himself wholly to the exercise of 
prayer, without taxing his system at the time with the 
burden of ordinary digestion. This seems to be the 
principle underlying the practice of prayer and fasting. 
Our Lord cautioned his disciples against a formal and 
mechanical habit in fasting and in praying; but he 
recognized the benefits of both prayer and fasting, and 
we are privileged to shape our lives according to his 
teaching. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
several passages which seemed to enjoin fasting in con- 
nection with prayer have been changed, in the Revised 
text, so as to omit the call to fasting. Yet the principle 
as above stated seems to be recognized in the teachings 
of the New Testament. 


A question in Bible chronology is easier raised than 
laid. An answer to it that is satisfactory to one person 
is not always satisfactory to every person. And even 
a satisfactory answer does not prevent another raising of 
the question by one who has not seen the answer. The 
question as to the dates of the Nativity and the Cruci- 
fixion has many times been considered in these columns, 
and yet there are frequently new inquirers with reference 
to it, It was recently raised again. by a Minnesota cor- 
respondent, in connection with the incorrect marginal 
notes of our ordinary English Bibles. In view of the 
editorial answer to the question, Professor Dr. M. B. 
Riddle, of Western Theological Seminary, who is an 
expert scholar in this realm, adds the following com- 
ments: 


The marginal discrepancy of the English reference Bibles, in 
the chronology of the Gospels, is explained in part in the Lesson 
Surroundings for July 3 (issue of June 18), 1892, as follows: 
“According to the chronology accepted in the Lesson Sur- 
roundings, the Resurrection took place on April 9, and the 
Ascension on May 18, A.D. 30; thatis,783A.U.C. The margin 
of our English Bibles gives A. D. 33 as the date of the early 
chapters of Acts, following the usage in the margin of the Gos- 


to the actual age of Jesus.” The dates in the Oxford Teacher’s 
Bible are the same as in most reference Bibles. The attempt 
was made in the Gospels to give the true date A.D. or B.C., but 
when the narrative of the ministry begins, the actual age of 
our Lord is given. This continues until Acts 12. However, 
the date given is not really the actual age, since, reckoning by 
ordinal numbers, our Lord was in his thirty-fourth year at his 
death. Your Minnesota correspondent has made the usual error 
of adding together the whole numbers (B.C. and A.D.),—a mis- 
take which is explained in The Sunday School Times of Janu- 
ary 4, 1890, as follows: ‘‘ We are in the habit of saying that the 
common era is four years too late. This is partly right; forthe 
era is placed four years and three months after the latest date 
that can with any probability be assigned to the birth of Christ. 
Yet Dionysius placed the Nativity five years after the probable 
time. When four years are reckoned, without taking into ac- 
count the starting-point, confusion results. Another difficulty, 
leading even eminent scholafs into blunders, arises from the use 
of ordinal numbers for the years, Hence, in reckoning a period 
beginning in B.C. and ending in A.D we cannot add the num- 
bers of the years, since these numbers r&pectively represent a 


pels, which reckons, not from the Dionysian era, but according’ 


from the burden of their orginary work in the disposal |. 


GOD'S SYMPATHIES. 
“ BY RICHARD BURTON. 


We walk with fellow-mortals cheek by jowl, 
We clasp warm hands, by interchange of speech 
Do strive to show our meanings, each to eagh, 
The undercurrents of our central soul. 

Yet what may know my brother of the goal 
Whereto I would attain and cannot reach ? 
And how know I what saints he does beseech 
With seeret tears, or what his joy and dole? 


Such thoughts beget a greater thought than these, 
To leave them dwarfed and starvling far behind :— 
How wide and wonderful the sympathies 

Of God must be, than mortal measures higher, 

To comprehend the hordes of humankind, 

And know the darling of each heart’s desire ! 


Hartford, Conn, 





FREEDOM AND TRUTH. 
BY PRESIDENT JOHN BASCOM, L™.D. 


The union of freedom and truth is so profound and 
impressive a thought, and it is so sustained in the Gos- 
pel of John by an amplification of the office of truth in 
other directions, as to make this junction of ideas a salient 
feature in the Fourth Evangel. : 

This relation between truth and liberty discloses the 
divine government of the world in a very fundamen- 
tal way. Liberty, in this association of ideas, takes on 
at once its true forcé. It means power,—the freedom 
and safety of the mind ‘in the best use of its faculties. 
It is not the merely negative condition of the absence of 
irksome restraint, but the positive one of a growing in- 
heritance of strength. The assertion that the truth shall 
make us free, shall unloose and guide all our powers, 
implies that facts and principles are everywhere present 
in the world, which, once being known, can be made the 
secure condition of prosperous labor. Just below the 
soil ate foundations of rock which may be uncovered, 
and on which men can safely-build their structures, The 
world is thoroughly possessed of constructive facts, con- 
structive laws® which interlock with each other, and 
sustain each other, To know these is to have at once 
the suggestion and the method of prosperous activity. 
The mind is given by the truth every opportunity. What 
it does, rests on the facts of the world, and runs parallel 
with its principles. Henceforth, action knows no limits, 
suffers no disasters, because it cqncurs with the divine 
mind, building the world together coherently under those 
ideas which, in their disclosure to us, constitute the truth. 
The universality and the adequacy of the divine thought 
are involved in liberty,—the opening up of all the ways 
of power by our possession of the mind of God. If our 
minds are concurrent with the divine mind, all things 
work with us to impart power, to confer liberty, to make 
us widely prosperous. e 

But there is another element in freedom. It involves, 
in its full force, the entire concurrence of our emotional 
with our active nature. Not simply have we efficiency 
in work, we have pleasureinit. This union is not difficult 
to secure, if we truly attain the paths of strength. Men 
delight in the wantonness even of strength. To see one’s 
action take successful hold on the world, to make a chan- 
nel with one’s hand which a refreshing stream fills and 
follows, is to have the joy of our gifts. To discern the 
truth, to see the many directions in the entire field of 
vision in which coherent relations stretch outward, 
binding the world together under a fruitful thought, this’ 
is to Come into possession of the inspiration of our spir- 
itual life; this is to be lifted by labor, and lifted into a 
labor which is none other than the enlargement-and ful- 
filment of our own lives in common with all lives. The 
liberty of the feelings follows after this liberty of the 
thoughts in apprehending the truth ; and we are impelled 
forward, and drawn forward, by a double impulse which 
expresses our response to the world, and the world’s 
response to us, in one comprehensive purpose finding 
fulfilment in the kingdom of heaven. / 





fraction of a year as well as whole years. For example, De 
cember 25, B.C. 5, is only four years and one week, reckoning 
from January 1, or four years and three months reckoning 
from the era of Dionysius (March 25, A.U.C. 754). So A.D. 30, 
April 7, the probable date of our Lord’s death, is only twenty- 
nine years and two weeks after the era of Dionysius. If the 
two are correctly added, the age of our Lord at his death was 
thirty-three years, three months and a half. Yet many persons 
would insist that from B.C. 5 to A.D. 30 must be thirty-four or 
five years.” It seems to me that this difficulty (which is en- 
countered by so many people in consequence of the reputation 





of the Oxford Teacher’s Bible) ought to be explained, 


which we contemplate less frequently than those already 
mentioned, but which is not less suggestive than they of 
the eternal concord of the world. It is this: a perfectly 
sincere search after truth is always safe.. None of the 
serious accidents of error can overtake it. Nay, more,— 
such a search is a vital process in its every stage, and, 
like all healthy vital action, it discriminates successfully 
between the nutritive portions of its food and the parts 
less nutritive, or indifferent to growth, associated with 
them. It elects and it rejects by an unerring, instinctive 





movement, which profits alike by what it accepts and 


4 
But there is still another connection of truth and liberty, 
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what it casts aside. This process of separation and 
assimilation, both portions serviceable in their own 
measure, is a universal method of living things. It is 
an analogue of our spiritual life, which is rehearsed on 
every side of us with every variety and intensity of for- 
tunate result for our encouragement and instruction. 
Intleed, we may say of this discrimination, this use in 
different ways of food, made up of acceptable and un- 
acceptable ingredients, that it is a universal condition of 
growth,—that we know no other form or possibility of life. 

The action of the mind on the commingled and obscure 
spiritual facts of the world, on presentations esculent 
and unesculent, instructive and misleading, the action 
of these facts on the mind, quickening its intellectual 
assimilation, are just as normal, just as vital, and just as 
safe, a movement, as that by which we select food and 
drink amidst things which, in so many ways and degrees, 
minister to and militate afainst our physical wants. 

We would emphasize these things: The safety of this 
process by which we seek after truth among the com- 
mingled, the clear, and the obscure facts of the world; 
its necessarily inadequate and changeable character at 
any one stage; its glory as a perpetual passage from 
that which is large to that which is larger, as an entrance 
into the divine mind, 

We connect, not unjustly, a sense of danger with the 
search after truth; but we accept it at the wrong point. 
Our feeling of danger is aroused under the notion of 


heaven, rather than under that of appropriation, vital 
participation in the kingddém of heaven, as itself a living 
experience. We figure spiritual truth as something of 
absolute and well-defined bounds, like land,—something 
which may be held and be lost, like land, by the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of a formal process. Truth, spiri- 
tual truth, has as many forms, is addressed to as many 
measures of activity in the mind, is as dependent for its 
true possession on an instant response of the thought 
and feelings to it, as food in its relation to the physical 
appetite. We cannot say to a vital process, it ought or 
it ought not, it must or it must not. By its own law it 
rises to its own office, and does its astonishing work in its 
own way. The mind has its liberty with the truth as 
certainly as the organs of digestion and nutrition have 
their liberty with the nourishment provided for them. 
Our.danger lies, not in not reaching a given predeter- 


process which determines all results in their suécess or 
failure. The mind that earnestly, habitually seeks the 
truth is as sure to attain it in a vital way agthe vigorous 
stomach is sure to thrive by means of that on which it 
feeds. What such a mind sees and delights in is not 
something false, but something true,—one or another 
phase of many-sided truth ; and when it is ready for still 
another expansion, that expansion will come, If the 
mind could absolutely confound error and truth, for that 


confusion there would be no remedy. It isa question of, 


vital experience far more than of logical sequence. Logic 
is merely the coherence of thought; life is the richness, 
fulness, variety, of the resources of thought. Logic is 
tenacious woody fiber; life includes as well all the 
changeable tissue and active-currents of the complete 
organism. The movement itself—not any one product 
of movement—is the ruling idea. 

Each stage in this transfer of thought upward is neces- 
sarily partial, inadequate. Spiritual truth is not of so 
narrow a range, like mathematical connections, as to 
admit of final and sufficient statement. It is more like 
the play of light upon mountains. Every new position, 
each change in the most changeable of mediums, dis- 
closes fresh beauties, and varies old ones. Not to accept 
this inexhaustible ductility of form and color in their 
extended combination is not to understand them, is not 
to feel them, is not to live by means of them. As our 
thoughts run more readily with the thoughts of God, as 
our vision is wider and more impassioned, we shall ex- 
pand the old into the new, as life in the plant puts the 
fragrant blossom in place of the compact bud. The 
marvelous change is the inevitable incident of the expan- 
sion. The movement has all the force and safety of life. 
The bud is not unsealed till the ripening season unseals 
it, and then it simply gives forth the potentialities it held 
in its heart from the beginning. 

The liberty of the truth won within itself, and made 
safe within itself by its own growth, is the vital spiritual 
force of the Holy Spirit, the spirit of truth, working in 
its living, divine way in the very soul itself. It may use 
comparatively dead things. I know not what and how 
many creeds, rites, sacraments; but it uses them all in a 
free, vital fashion, accepting and rejecting in due order, 
as the instant \proc of spiritual nutrition determine, 








The spirit that devoutly seeks the truth is eternally 
safe in the truth, is traveling upward to the full measure 
of its vital powers, is taken with growing apprehension 
and comprehension into the divine mind,—the unfolding 
kingdom of heaven. 

Williamstown, Mass. 





CHRONOLOGICAL OUTLINE OF THE 
PERSIAN PERIOD. 


BY ALEXANDER CRAWFORD SMITH. 


(The following summary of the chronology of Jewish history 
during the Persian period was prepared by Mr. Smith, for 
his class, from the sources accessible to him, and by them found 
useful. From Professor Beecher’s admirable papers on ‘“‘ The 
Post-Exilic History of the Jews,” in The Old and New Testa- 
ment Student for 1889-90, some details have been added, and 
the dates conformed to Dr. Beecher’s conclusions. There fre- 
quently is room to doubt whether the dates given are too early 
or too late by a year. Those which are inferential are marked 
as open to question.—THE EDITOR.] 


CHRONOLOGICAL SUMMARY. 

608.—Defeat and death of King Josiah. 

607-586.—Public career of Jeremiah as a prophet: 

605.—First captivity of the Jews by Nebuchadnezzar. 

Daniel and his friends carried off. 

604.—The battle of Carchemish establishes Babylonian 
power in the Westland. 

598.—Second captivity; ten thousand leading citizens, 

, including Ezekiel, carried off. 

592-570.—Ezekiel prophesies in the land of captivity. 

586.—Third captivity, after destruction of Jarfsalem 
and the temple. Shadrach, Meshach, and Abed- 

_ nego cast into the fiery furnace. 

550.—Rise of the Persians to imperial power. 

544.—The Persians conquer Ionia and subjugate its 
Greek cities. 

538 (or 539).—Capture of Babylon by the Persians. 
Darius the Mede reigns in Babylon with delegated 
authority from Cyrus. Daniel in the lions’ den’ 

536.—Cyrus issues his decree for the return of the Jews. 
Fifty thousand return with Zerubbabel and Jeshua. 

537.—Rebuilding of the temple begun. 
536.—The opposition of the Samaritans begins. 
of Daniel (?). 

530.—Death of Cyrus. His son Cambyses, the Ahasu- 
erus of Ezra 4: 6, was associated with his father 532, 
and reigned till 521. 

529.—Letter from the adversaries in Samaria to Susa. 

525.—Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses. 

522.—Usurpation of the Magian Gomates, who claims to 
be Smerdis, the murdered brother of Cambyses, 

522-520.—The building of the temple stopped by decree 
of the false Smerdis, the Artaxerxes of Ezra 4: 7-24. 

§21-485.—Darius, son of Hystaspes, reigns. He con- 
firms the decree of Cyrus, adding other concessions 
and conditions. 

520.—Haggai and Zechariah encourage the people to 
rebuild the temple. (Confucius in China.) 

516.—The temple finished. 

515.—The temple dedicated in March, 
of Judea until 458.) 

510.—The Tarquins expelled from Rome, and the re- 
public established (A.U.C. 244). 

504.—The burning of Sardis by the Greeks provokes 
the Persian war. 

490.—First Persian expedition defeated by the Athenians 
at Marathon. (Death of Gautama Boodha. ) 

486.—Death of Darius, aud accession of his son Xerxes, 
the Ahasuerus of the Book of Esther, who reigns 
till 465. 

483.—Xerxes puts away Vashti. 

480.—Second Persian invasion of Greece, and batgles 
of Thermopyl# and Salamis, followed by that of 
Platea in the following spring. 

479.—Esther becomes queen. 

473.—Queen Esther saves the Jews from destruction. 
Feast of Purim instituted. 

466.—The battle of Eurymedon ends the Persian war. 

465.—Death of Xerxes, who is succeeded by Artaxerxes 
I. (Longimanus), who reigned forty-one years (until 
425). 

458.—The second return, under Ezra. 

457.—Great reformation under Ezra. 
Psalms compiled. 

445.—Nehemiah at Susa hears of the miseries of Jeru- 
salem, and obtains leave of absence from Arta- 
xerxes I. 

444.—Nehemiah goes ap to Judea as royal governor, and 

rebuilds the walls, despite the opposition of San- 


Death 


(Blank in records 


Fifth book of the 





430.—The reading of the law, and the covenant to 

keep it. 

433.—Nehemiah returns to Susa. 

431-404.—The Peloponnesian war of Sparta and the 

Dorian cities against Athens and the Ionian cities. 

428:—Nehemiah again obtains leave of absence, and the 

next year returns to Jerusalem, and institutes farther 

reforms. 

425.—Artaxerxes I. dies, and is succeeded by Xerxes IT. 

(Sogdianus), who reigns less than a year, and is fol- 

lowed by Darius II. (Nothus), in whose reign the 

Samaritans build their temple on Mt. Gerizim. 

415-413.—Athens is prostrated by the failure of the 

Syracusan expedition. 

405-361.—Reign of Artaxerxes II. (Mnemon), 

400.—Prophecies of Malachi. The retreat of the Ten 

Thousand Greeks from the invasion of Persia 

through Armenia to the Black Sea. 

399.—Death of Socrates by poison. 

390.—The Gauls capture Rome. , 

887.—The Peace of Antalcidas abandons the Greek cities 

of Asia to the Persians. 

870 (?).—Death of Nehemiah, 

361-338.—Reign of Artaxerxes III. (Ochus), 

859-835.—Reign of Philip over Macedonia, and, after 

the battle of Cheronea (838), over the rest of Greece, 

344 (?).—Manasseh of the house of Aaron sets up a rival 
priesthood on Mt. Gerizim. He probably is the 
unnamed exile of Nehemiah 132 : 28. } 

338-336.—Reign of Arogus, or Arses, over Persia. 

$36-331.—Reign of Darius III. (Codomanus), the last of 
the ancient kings of Persia. 

334-331.—Alexander of Macedonia invades Persia, and 
overthfows the armies of Darius in three great bat- 
tles: Granicus (334), Issus (333), and Arbela (331). 

332.—Alexander in Jerusalem, met by the high-priest 
Jaddua, who is mentioned in Nehemiah 12: 11, 22, 
and who was in office 339-319. 

$24.—Death of Alexander the Great. 

Baltimore, Md. 





SCENES FROM AN ALASKAN RANCH. 
BY LEIGH YOUNGE. 


It was on one of the rarest of June days, with tiny 
flecks of white clouds sailing over the sky, a fresh breeze 
blowing the white caps on the water, and a blue haze 
over mountain, sea, and land, when we dropped anchor 
at the mouth of the Stikine River, and landed at the 
queer little village of Fort Wrangel, in Alaska. 

At one time, when gold was first discovered on the 
Stikine, the magic lodestone drew prospectors from all 
points, and Fort Wrangel, from a little Russian settle- 
ment, became an important town. Now that the gold 
has in large part proved to be fairy gold, the houses, 
or rather huts, are deserted, and have tumbled into ruin, 
and where there were thousands twenty years ago, now 
one can count the population by fifties. It has gone 
back to what it was in the early days, with the only one 
exception that the Stars and Stripes floats over the 
Government buildings, and the court language is Eng- 
lish instead of Russian. 

The term “court” may be as misleading to others as 
it was to me. It does not mean, as I found out after a 
very amusing mistake, a court of royalty or fashion, but 
only of law. 

Half the business of Alaska, it seems to me, is adjudi- _ 
cating dbetween the Indians who have the furs for sale, 
the mines to work, and the fisheries to operate, and the few 
white settlers who buy the skins, oversee the mines, and 
superintend the fisheries. So the court is of an impor- 
tance and prominence that we in the old states can 
scarcely understand. 

This was our first acquaintance with an Alackan town, 
and many were the curious glances we cast about us as 
we descended the ship’s side and walked up the long 
pier which led to the settlement, There is one long 
street, with a wooden sidewalk, which constitutes the 
town, and from that you diverge into By-Path Meadow, 
Here is congregated the business of the place,—the 
Government building, the commissariat, curio-shop, and 
the fur-dealers. “The trade is largely in furs, and the 
display is very fine,—from a great polar bear down toa 
tiny silver fox, swinging in the wind and inviting pur- 
chasers. Bales containing hundreds of skins were shipped 
on our steamer. 

Why the Alaskan Indians call their homes re 
instead of tepees, or wigwams, as the other tril 
tried in vain to discover. Perhaps it may be 
many of them herd together. Sometimes as man 
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twenty-five or thirty live in one of their large partition- 
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less huts, each family having its own spot by the fire, 
and its own boundary line, marked off by the seams in 
the uneven floor. These ranches aré square, strongly 
built log-houses, raised on piles about ten feet from the 
ground, and approached by rickety wooden steps. They 
are built on the beach, and are raised to be out of reach 
of danger from the high tides. Underneath is the family 
receptacle for all the household débris,—broken pots and 
pans, fish-skins, rags, decaying vegetable matter, etc., 
among which rooted the ubiquitous porker, and that 
necessary adjunct to every Indian house,—a lean and 
skinny dog. 

As we picked our way along the shingly beach, the 
sound of wailing from a house we were passing caught 
our ears, Wondering if we could do anything to help, 
we ascended the steps, and opened the rude door, It is 
not “good form” to knock at the door of an Indian’s house. 
It shows that you are on a doubtful errand, and are un- 
certain of your reception, and at once puts him on his 
guard, But to-step up boldly, open the door, and walk 
in, shows that you are a friend, and expect to be treated 
as such; and, friend or stranger, your expectation will be 
justified. Certain it is that the inmates of the ranch 
not only showed no resentment, but no surprise, even, 
at the unceremonious entrance in their midst of a party 
of strangers, though the scene upor which we intruded 
might readily have justified the feeling. 

Coming from the fresh air and the bright sunshine 
outside, the transition to the thick, heavy.smoke-laden 
atmosphere of the interior was so suddeu that at first we 
could distinguish nothing. Then, as our eyes gradually 
became accustomed to the murkiness, we saw a huge fire 
built on top of a heap of sand in the center of the room. 
There was no chimney, but just over the fire was a large 
round opening by which the smoke was supposed to 
escape ; and escape it did—into the eyes, noses, and lungs 
of the multitude of people who filled the room. Around 
the wall was a raised platform about three feet from the 
ground and two or three feet wide. This was the family 
bed; for here every one—men, women, and children— 
rolled themselves up every night each in his blanket and 
slept, tumbling out every morning, unwashed and un- 
kempt, for a breakfast of dried seaweed fried in fish- 
oil, varied sometimes by bear’s flesh. Hanging on strings 
from the rafters were lines of drying fish and skins of 
small animals,—a good smoke-house it was certainly. 

But what drew our eyes from the other surroundings 
and concentrated our attention was a dirty straw-bed 
drawn up as close to the blazing fire as it could be with- 
out being actually in the flames. This was to burn the 
evil spirits away; for on the bed lay a young girl, evi- 
dently in the last stages of disease; her eyes were be- 
coming glazed, and her figure was in the rigidness of 
approaching death, At the foot of the sorry couch were 
crouched an old beldam and two or three younger 
ones, who were rocking themselves back and forth, and 
uttering the wailing sounds that had attracted our no- 
tice. The other women who had been cooking their 
breakfast at the fire had deserted their pots, kettles, and 
pans, and gathered around the mattress, while, to make 
the scene more horrible, two women were busy dressing 
the yet living girl for burial,—for whatever preparation 
is to be made for the grave must be done while the breath 
still lingers. As the body is when the spirit departs, so 
it must go down to the grave; notin the slightest respect 
must it be dressed or undressed. 

Whence the superstition comes, no one could tell me; 
but so strongly is it rooted that nothing could make 
them depart from it. . 

As we found out from one of the bystanders who could 
speak a little English, the sick girl was ong who had 
been taken to the Mission Home at Junan. A pretty, 
bright girl she was, about fifteen years of age, from whom 
they had great hope of good things. 

But she had been seized with some insidious disease, 
bequeathed by her parents, and rapidly became worse. 

“ Be it ever so humble, there is no place like home,” 
and the girl, though surrounded Dy all the comforts 
that the teachers of the mission could give her, pined 
so for the very surroundings we found sv horrible, that 
they, knowing the end was ir»vitable, and that all 
thei? care could only prolong ‘fe for a brief while, 
yielded to her prayers, and sent her back to die among 
her own people. And it was they who had given the 
grave-garments over which ‘we had wondered as we 
saw the tire-women smoothing ghem down with an air 
of pride. 

The fresh white nightdress seemed strangely out of 
keeping with the grimy dirt, the dreadful smoke, and 
the sickening smells that filled the place. But when 


and nerveless hands into the white gloves that had been 
provided, the awful ghastliness of the scene overcame 
us. .At that moment the girl opened her eyes with a 
gleam of consciousness, and seemed to be searching for 
something or some one. Miss L——, on whom the 
glance chanced to fall, sank down on her knees, and, 
smoothing back fhe matted hair from the brow, damp 
with the perspiration of death, said : 

“ Lucy,”—they had told us that was her name,—“ do 
you know that you are going to your home in heaven?” 

“Yes,” she said, faintly; “teacher told me Jesus 
would take me. I am going home;” and, with a smile 
on her lips, her eyes closed. 

Miss L—— turned to the mother, whose wails broke 
out anew, and, through an interpreter, tried to point her 
to, the way whereby she might follow whither her child 
had gone; while we stole softly out in the brightness of 
the June day, saddened by the passing of a soul, but 
rejoicing in the noble army of laborers in God’s vine- 
yard who are holding up the cross of Christ in this 
dark land, and showing that the way to the many man- 
sions of our Father’s home is as easy of access from an 
Indian ranch as from our own favored homes. 

Dantille, Ky. 





CHRISTIAN CHILDREN. 
BY MRS. W. F. CRAFTS. 


Why are there so few child members in our churches? 
Mr. Moody says “there is more infidelity in the church 
on the subject of child Christians than on any other.” 
Facts beem to bear out his statement. In a certain 
locality, pre-eminent in church life, out of*884 churches, 
in which there are 40,374 members, only 1,045 are under 
eighteen years of age, and only 80 under fourteen years 
of age. Out of 191 churches in another locality, with a 
membership of 13,242, there is not ore under fourteen years 
of age. A state of things similar to this prevails every- 
where. Mr. Moody does not err in laying the blame of 
it upon the church, The children themselves would 
flock into the church, if there were no hindrances; but 
church sentiment is against it. Here and there are 
noble exceptions,—as the lamented Spurgeon, who made 
the statement that he received into the church each year 
an average of “fifty children.” The fear seems to be 
that the children do not “ understand ” énough to entitle 
them to membership, or to enable them to live consistent 
Christian lives. Perhaps they are not able to compre- 
hend the mystery of church doctrines. In that regard 
they do not differ from a good many older people. Who 
would dare to express the doubt, at a child’s funeral, 
whether or not the little one had gone to heaven, even if, 
while living, the child had been held back from member- 
ship in the church? Can it be that we are placing the 
standard higher for entering the church than heaven 
itself? 

As to the possibility of Christian living on the part of 
children, let us not say, ‘“‘ Except ye become as men and 
women, ye cannot enter the kingdom of heaven.” Christ 
did not say that. He would not have made the child the 
standard if he had not known and believed in the pos- 
sibility of Christian living in the young. “These little 
ones that believe,”—they will not be dwarf men and 
women, but children still, fond of play, plainly showing 
that they are struggling against selfishness, ill-temper, 
and untruthfulness. They will not be perfect Christians 
any more than the older people are. Their lives, how- 
ever, will be scrutinized as no adult Christian would 
endure, or, perhaps, could enduse. Isit kind? Is it fair? 

What is the church waiting for, in holding back the 
children? Is it not meantime losing a great oppor- 
tunity? Mr. Spurgeon has said: “Capacity for believ- 
ing lies more in the child than in the man. We grow 
less, rather than more, capable of faith. Every year 
brings the unregenerate heart farther away from God, 
and makes it less capable of receiving the things of God.” 
Undoubtedly every church should provide special means 
for the training of its youngest members. In saying 
this we do not set at naught the Sunday-school. In- 
stead, we pronounce it the grandest agency for evange- 
lizing the world yet instituted, because it is designed 
specially for influencing the young. The old rabbins 
used to say, “ The life of the church is in the breath of 
the children.” And they were right. But, plainly, some- 
thing besides the Sunday-school is needed; something 
more than teaching is needed,—a training in church life, 
in all that pertains to its duties and work. It is said, 

“The way to make patriots is to groowthem.” The same 
rule will hold good in regard to active, earnest Chris- 
tians. How shall the process be carried on? Un- 
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or children’s class meeting, or Junior Christian Endeavor 
Society. 

Previous to the organization of the Junior Endeavor 
Society, there were some churches and individuals in- 
terested actively in the work for children, notably The 
Children’s Monday Club, of Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
and The Children’s Christian Band, of Cambridgeport, 
Massachusetts, Each of these was attended, or, we 
might say, has been attended, by several hundreds of 
children year in and year out. Several years’ experience 
in conducting a similar meeting enables me to make 
some practical suggestions. As far as possible, let the 
children carry on the work. It is their meeting. One 
of their number should preside; another should play the 
organ or piano. The older persons should keep in the 
background, working through the children, guiding them 
to carry their parts, Adult visitors should not be ad- 
mitted, for reasons that are*patent to all. It could 
hardly be expected that the children should know how 
to use the whole hour of the meeting profitably ;, they, 
have not sufficient experience or information to do so. 
At this juncture the helpof the older friend present (one 
hardly likes to say leader) will be needed. This assist- 
ance may wisely be given upon several different lines, 
such as the history of the English Bible, the geography 
of Bible lands, Bible chronology given according to 
Chautauqua methods, with blackboard and illustrative 
materials. 


be given, on which occasion the exercises peculiar to 
bands of hope and loyal legions could be carried out. 
In another meeting missionary work could be made the 
special topic. It would be well each time to have the 
country taken up about which the majority of the chil- 
dren are studying in school; for what they learn about 
the map, etc., wi!l help them to understand the missionary 
information given, and, on the other hand, the Christian 
phase of the subject will be kept in mind in connection 
with their school study. At another meeting, lessons of 
the humane treatment of animals might be given, while 
the children would be expected to report the kind and 
unkind acts they had read about or witnessed during the 
month. On such an occasion all of the functions of a 
band of mercy might be carried on. In this connection 
the publications of the American Humane Society’ of 
Béston are to be recommended. A meeting of this kind 
js the best possible place, outside of the home, for in- 
struction in the catechism ; for here it can be explained 
and illustrated in an attractive manner, 

The plan of the Junior Endeavor Society is to have a 
number of committees, such as the Lookout Committee, 
to look up absent members and introduce new ones; 
the Prayer-Meeting Committee, to arrange for leaders 
of the meetings; the Book Committee, to have the care 
of the Bibles, and song-books used in the meeting, at- 
tending to their distribution, and, after the meeting, to 
Jaying them away; the Sunshine Committee, to visit the 
sick, and carry flowers and dainties; the Social Com- 
mittee, to welcome strangers, etc.; the Missionary Com- 
mittee, to suggest ways and means by which interest in 
home and foreign missions can be sustained, and to col- 
lect papers, etc., for hospitals; the Order Committee, to 
aid in keeping order during the meeting; the Scrap- 
Book Committee, to gather materials for scrap-books,— 
pictures, clippings,—and to enlist others in putting them 
together for the use of sick members, or to be sent to 
hospitals; the Relief Committee, to collect garments for 
destitute children ; the Music Committee, to have charge 
of the singing in the meeting; the Birthday Committee, 
to keep account of birthdays of the members, and to 
offer special prayer when these occasions occur. A Tem- 
perance Committee should be added. The reports of 
these several committees from time to time will provide 
excellent material for using the time of the meetings, 

When the church will thus cherish the Christian life of 
children, by receiving them into its membership, and pro- 
viding the means of Christian growth, it will secure the 
truest, the best, and the longest service from those who 
carry on its work. } 


Pitisburgh, Pa. 





RICH IN HER POVERTY. 


BY J. M. D,. 


As I was crossing the ferry from New York to Hobo- 
ken, one day in the early spring, I recognized an old 
acquaintance in the person of a German woman who 
was carrying a large market basket. 

Her face told the life full of hardship and privation 
which had been her lot, and yet there was an expression 
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within. I had known her in the darkest hour of her 
trial, when her husband, who was a mason by trade, had 
been brought home a cripple; when her children were 
crying for food, and sheghad not known where to turn for 
“daily bread.” Yet her faith had never wavered, and 
had carried her triumphantly through all her trials. 

I had lost sight of her for some time, and was glad to 
meet her again. After asking for her welfare, and hear- 
ing that she was now comfortable in the home of one of 
her sons, I said: ‘‘ Well, Mrs. B——, you have an advan- 
tage over me in one thing. You have known what it is 
to be very poor, and can feel for those who suffer from 
want, more, perhaps, than I can, who have always had 
a dollar in my pocket.” 

Her reply was: “ But I have never been so very pocr. 
I have always had food and clothing.” 

“Yes,” I said, “ but you have known what it was to be 
cold and hungry. I remember when you were picking 
up coals on the railroad, and did not know where to find 
the next morsel to put into your children’s mouths.” 

She sat silent for a while,,and then, looking up, she 
said: “I think, sir, that perhaps you feel more sorry for 
the sufferings of the poor than I do, You, who have 
never had to suffer in that way, think that want and 
misery are too dreadful, and cannot be borne. I, who 
have been through it all, know that they can. There 
are troubles worse than that, and our heavenly Father is 
caring for us just as much when we are hungry as when 
he gives us plenty.” ' 

She had prayed for “daily bread ” for spiritual strength 
as well as for bodily need, and her prayer had been an- 
swered, ° 

I looked at her in speechless wonder. Toiling early. 
and late, amid sickness and sorrow, for the bare neces- 
saries of life as I knew she had done, suffering agonies 
of body and mind as few of us could imagine it possible 
that we could suffer and live, her faith had risen above 
it all. . 

To her, human misery seemed as nothing when com- 
pared to the higher spiritual life which she had attained. 
She had found the “‘ true bread which cometh down from 
heaven and giveth life unto the world.” How few of us, 
when we pray for “ daily bread,” desire before all things 
else that heavenly gift. Our privilege as well as duty it 
is to bring comfort and relief to God’s poor, but while 
we relieve their bodily wants, let us pray that we and 
they may have faith to seek for spiritual strength and 
grace to bear every burden, and to realize, with St. Paul, 
“that the sufferings of this present time are not worthy 
to be compared to the glory which shallebe revealed 
in us,” 


New Brighton, N. Y. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


————— » 
A LESSON FOR BERT. 
BY SYDNEY DAYRE. 


“Oh, give me some, Bert! ” 

“T’ve only a little bit. It isn’t enough to divide.” 

** Give me just a bite.” - 

“You’re always bothering,” said Bert, impatiently. 
“T can’t get a taste of anything good but what some of 
you young ones are teasing for it.” 

“T like to give bites,” said Susy, meekly. 

“ That’s just where you and I differ,—that is, if there 
isn’t enough for two. If tlrere is, of course I like to 
divide.” 

Susy walked away, thinking within her little self that 
a very smal! bit of anything tasted far better if shared 
by some one else. 

“ What are you eating, Bert?” 

“T’m not eating.” Beért snapped the woras sharply as 
another came to interfere with his private feast. 

“What have you been eating, then?” as Bert swal- 
lowed the last morsel and wiped his mouth. 

“‘ Just one of the harvest apples off this tree.” 

* “T thought they were all gone. But, see, there’s one 
left yet. Away out on that branch.” 

Harry, who was three or four years younger than his 
brother, pointed eagerly to a red-cheeked apple we 
was far beyond his reach. 

“Get it down for me, Bert.” 

“ Why, that’s a splendid fellow! It was a mean little 
thing Ihad. How did I come to miss seeing that?” 

It was really matter of surprise that anything good to 
eat should have escaped Bert’s eyes. A fine boy in most 
respects, he was indulging his fondness for eating to an 
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lesson whic Susy’s generous soul had learned,—that a 
thing shared is doubled and a sweet thing made sweeter 
through others enjoying it. Bert had not yet begun to 
realize that selfishness is one of the ugliest traits which 
can belong to a boy,—or, indeed, to boy or girl, or man 
or woman, 

“Shake the tree for me,” went on his brother, still 
intent on the rosy-faced apple. 

Into Bert’s mind at once came a determination to 
reserve the enjoyment of that apple for himseif. 

He gave the tree a feeble shake. 

“Tt doesn’t come, don’t you see, Harry? I suppose 
it is not ripe enough yet.” 

“Oh, I guess it’s ripe enough to be good!” said Harry, 
eagerly. ‘ Let’s throw for it.” 

Harry flung a stone or two which flew wide of the 
mark. Bert saw to it that the stones thrown by himself 
had as little effect. 

*“T’ll go out and get a pole to hit it,” said Harry. “I 
guess I can find one long enough. You stay here till I 
come back,—please, Bert.” 

The little boy ran away. Bert seized the branch with 
a firm hand, shook it, and the apple fell at his feet. 
Putting it into his pocket, he hurried away for a game 
of, ball with some of his companions, getting out of sight 
just as Harry came from the barn carrying a pole. 

Uncle George, lying on the grass in the orchard with 
a book, just out of sight behind some bushes, had heard 
and seen the little occurrence. One or two things of a 
like sort had already begun to open his eyes to the fault 
which, if indulged in, would warp and disfigure the 
whole nature of the boy. 

“T-am going to drive into town to-morrow,” said 
Uncle George, as the family were seated at the supper- 
table that same evening. 

Bert set down the saucer which he was persisting in 
holding for a more liberal third help of fruit without 
heeding the fact that there was very little left. 

“ Any room for anybody to go?” was asked. 

“T shall have an empty seat.” 

“Oh, may I go?” asked Bert, 

“Yes,” said his uncle, as he went out to order his 
horses for an earlyemorning start. 

“You went last time, Bert,” said Harry. 

“But I didn’t find the kind of fish-hooks I wanted 
then, You may go next time, but I want to go to-mor- 
row. I’m the oldest, and what if I did go last time?” 

“T think it would be fair and kind of you to give up 
to your brother,” said his mother. 

But Bert was not given to troubling himself about 
things fair and kind to others, or about anything which 
did not belong with looking out for himself, 

“T have noticed,” said his uncle, as they were return- 
ing home the following evening, “ that you appear very 
fond of fruit.” 

“So I am, Uncle George,” said Bert. 
seems as though I never could get enough.” 

“Well, here.” Uncle George reached over behind a 
seat, and brought up, from among other parcels, a paper 
bag. “I got this for you.” 

It was big and strong and well filled. Bert’s eyes 
shone as he gazed into it. Bananas, pears, peaches, 
plums,—surely his uncle had spared no puins in gather 
ing Mother Nature’s kindly gifts! 

“Oh, you’re so good, Uncle George!” 

“There is one condition attached to it, however,” said 
Uncle George. “ You must not give a morsel of it to 
any one else, It will be a breach of good faith with me 
if you do.” 

Bert gazed with a little surprise into his uncle’s face. 

“Why, Uncle George! That seems queer, when 
there’s such a lot of it.” 

“Yes, there is; and I want you to have the full en- 
joyment of it by yourself.” 

** But—of course, I'd like to divide ”— 

But the words came a little faintly; for in his very 
heart he felt that he would not like it. He spoke a few 
more words of objection to keeping it to lrimself, but in 
reality was rejoicing over the condition which made it 
impossible to make any others sharers in the bounteous 
gift. 

Reaching home, Uncle George busied himself in 
caring for other purchases, and Bert busied himself in 
caring for his prize. Of course, he must keep it out of 
sight, if possible. It would be naa to allow it 
to be seen. 

A noisy little crowd gathered ssutied Uncle George, 
helping him with great glee to carry parcels to be opened 
in the house. Bert contrived to fling a carriage robe 
over his fruit, and then remained in the carriage until 


“Tt really 





the others were gone, after which it took him a long 


time to get into the barn without attracting the atten-— 
tion of the stable-boy. The bag was at last hidden in a 
corner, and he hastened into the house to find that all 
the pleasant surprises were over. The most intgresting 
news had been told, the most interesting parcels opened, 
and their contents distributed. 

What is the use of fine fruit unless one can eat it? 
Bert stole out to try the flavor of Uncle George’s gift. 
But he had eaten a hearty supper, and did not enjoy it 
much. There is really not much fun in sitting on an 
upside-down peck-measure, alone in a barn, in the dark, 
to eat fruit. And all the time Bert was wondering 
where would be the best place to hide it. If he left it 
there, it might easily be found, or rats might get it. He 
finally carried it toa closet in his own room. But in 
the morning a new difficulty arose. 

“The smell of it fills the whole room. Anybody 
could go straight to it.” 

He waited until the family was at breakfast, and then 
stole down the back stairs, and again out to the stable- 
yard, at length stowing it in a far back corner of an 
empty hay-loft, returning to eat a cold breakfast and to 
receive a rebuke for his lateness. 

The next two or three days of Bert’s life bore a bur- 
den of care never known by him before. The fear of 
his hidden sweets being discovered never left him, It 
seemed as if one-half his time was taken up with think- 
ing of some new hiding-place, and the other half in 
watching for chaaces to move the bag of fruit from one 
to the other. 

Then he had so few opportunities for any comfortable 
enjoyment of the dainties. There was scarcely a mo- 
ment, he grumbled to himself, in which his sisters and 
brothers were not “sure to be tagging round.” If he 
had choked down in haste, as he always did, a quantity 
of the fruit before a meal, it spoiléd his meal; if after- 
wards, he had no appetite for it, 

* Bert!” 

A quick, sharp call sounded outside the tool-house, in 
which he was indulging in a private feast. Steps were 
coming near; a hand was on the very door, 

“ Yes,—I’m coming !’’ he said, turning in haste. 

A banana-skin lay on the floor, and he set his foot on 
it, and slipped. Regaining his footing py a desperate 
effort, he reached the door, to find that he could not take 
another step. 

“ What’s the matter?” asked Phil, his older brother. 

“T’ve hurt my foot. I can’t walk.” 

He was helped to the house, and there sat still for a 
week, At the end of it. he hobbled out to the tool- 
house to find the remainder of the fruit decayed and 
moldy. 

“T’m glad of it!” he exclaimed in anger, as he flung 
it away. 

On the occasion of his next drive to town, Uncle 
George, as they drew near home, took up a paper bag as 
large as the other one had been. 

“ Here’s some fruit, Bert,”—he began. 

But Bert interrupted him with a look of dismay. 

“O Uncle George! I’m just as much obliged to you 
as I can be,—really Iam; but if it’s just the same to 
you _—— 

Uncle George was talking quietly on as if he had not 
heard him. 

“ This is for you without any conditions this time.” 

“Thank you.” There was a sweeter, brighter beam 
on the boy’s face than when he had gazed into the bag 
intended for the delight of himself alone. “I was just 
going to tell you, uncle, that if I had to keep it to myself 
I’d rather not have it.” 

“So,” said his uncle, with a smile, “‘ you are beginning 
to think that there is some pleasure in sharing good 
things? ” 

“ Indeed I am, Uncle George.” 

“And that ”’—his kind face took on a graver expression 
—*the good Lord who has given us all things, even his 
beloved Son, bas set us together that we may bless each 
other’s lives by loving-kindness and unselfishness? It 
is a good lesson, my boy, and one which I hope you may 
learn better and better by good practice.” 

“ Hurrah!” cried Bert, as, a few moments later, they 
turned into the driveway. “ Here, Harry, Susy, Tom, 
Ruth, Phil—” 

Some neighbors’ boys and girls had gathered on the 
lawn, and the merry party ran with a shout as Bert stood 
up in the carriage holding out the bag. 

It was a royal feast,—enough for every one about the 
place. And when the bag was empty, Bert blew/it full 
of air, and, with a rejoicing feeling that his h z ‘ie 
light as it was, burst it with a resounding “ pop.” “/~ 
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‘ LESSON CALENDAR. 
[First Quarter, 1893.] 








January 1.—Returning from the Captivity..............0000+» .Ezta 1: 1-11 
2. January 8.—Rebuillding the Temple................... Ezra 3: 1-13 
%. January 15.—Encouraging the People.., ..................0-c00seereee Hag. 2: 1-9 
4. January 22:—Joshua the High-Priest. Zech. 3: 1-10 
6. January 20. —The Spirit Of the LOrd....0.........ccccccccceeeserenvees Zech, 4 : 1-10 


6. February 5.—Dedicating the Temple............... -oezre 6 : 14-22 






7. February 12.—Nehomiah’s Prayer...........ceccscesee coveeesees Neh. 1: 1-11 
&. February 19.—Rebullding the Wal ]L.............0..ccccccceecsceeeneenee Neh. 4: 9-21 
9. February 26.—Reading the Law....... ........ Neh. 8:1-12 
10, March 6.— Keeping the Sabbath Neh, 13 : 15-22 





11, March 12,—Esther Before the King.. ogi 
12, March 19.—Timely AGMONILIONS............c0ccecceeresereeeerseeres Prov. 23 : 15-23 
4. March 26.--Beview. i 


OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 


Prepared by, 
Tue AMERICAN INSTITUTE oF SACRED LITERATURE. 


(Nors.—For the convenience of those who wish special guidance 
in the pursuit of these Studies the Institute has prepared a series of 
fortnightly examination papers, which may be procured from the 
central office of the ‘American Institute of Sacred Literature, 
Hyde Park, Chicago. These may be filled cut and returned to 
the Institute for criticism. They will be immediately returned to 
the sender with suggestive markings. For this correspondence, a 
fee of five dollars is charged for the course. An examination upon 
the subject will take place in June, 1898. Those who would like 
to enrol for this final examination only, may send a tee of fifty cents 
to the Institute. ] 








STUDY IX.—THE WALL COMPLETED. CITY AND 
STATE REORGANIZED. 


Nehemiah 6: 1 to7: 73; 11: 1 to 12: 43. 


I. Tae Ciassiriep Facts. 

Sanballat’s plan to get Nehemiah into his power; the civil 
refusal (Neh. 6: 1-4); his semi-public accusation of treason ; 
the curt reply (6: 5-9); he bribes a number of the “ prophets” 
to frighten Nehemiah into’ sacrilege; Nehemiah’s brave and 
noble answer (6: 10-14); the enemies finally disheartened by 
the completion of the wall (6: 15, 16), notwithstanding the 
lukewarm support and detiance of some of the aristocracy of 
Jerusalem (6 : 17-19; 3: 5, 30, comp. 6:18; 3: 1, comp. 
18: 4; 8:11, comp. Ezra 10: 31); the Levites given charge 
of the gates and walis under trusty officers (7 : 1-3); Nehe- 
miah determings to recruit the population of Jerusalem from 
those of undoubted genealogy (7 : 4, 5); the-roll of the origi- 
nal congregation (7 ; 6-73; comp. Ezra 2); the choice by lot 
of every tenth man to dwell in the city (11:1, 2); a list 
of dwellers in Jerusalem (11 : 3-19) and in the province (11: 
20-36); a list of the priests and Levites of Zerubbabel’s day 
(12: 1-9); a list of the high-priests (12:10, 11); a list of 
the heads of priestly and Levitical families in Nehemiah’s 
day (12: 12-26); the joyful dedication of the wall,—Levites 
and singers assembled (12 ; 27-29); the ceremonies of the 
day,—purification of Levites, people, and gates (12: 30), the 
double procession on the wall (12 : 31-39), the services before 
the temple (12 : 40-43). 

II. Sueeestep Toprtcs. 
1. The Book of Nehemiah. (1.) Its elements: (a) The personal 
. memoirs of Nehemiah (Neh. 1 to7: 73a; 12: 27-43; 13:1-31) ; 
(6) the memoirs of Ezra (7 : 73b to 10: 39); (c) various 
official records and lists (7 : 6-73a; 11: 3-36 12: 1-26); 
(d) certain notes added by the compiler (12 : 22, 23, 44-47). 
(2.) Its arrangement: (a) Not strictly chronological (comp. 
7: 4,5 with 12: 27f.); (6) not strictly topical (comp. chaps, 
4 and 6); in chapters 11-13 quite miscellaneous. (3.) Note 
carefully the expressions in Nehemiah 12 : 11, 22, 26, 47. 
What do they imply as to the date of compilation? (4) Its 
character and value. Note its candor, simplicity, revelation 
of character. Compare the Book of Nehemiah in this regard 
with other historical portions of the Old Testament. 

2. Nehemiah and His Opponents. (1.) In view of the close 
alliances entered into eagerly (Ezra 9:2; Neh. 6:18; 13: 4, 
23, 28), and of the religious names of Tobiah and his son 
(6: 18), could Sanballat and Tobiah be fairly called “ adver* 
saries” of the nation? What did they antagonize? Are we 
to condemn them for their unscrupulous use of means and 
methods, or for their policy of uniting Judea and Samaria? 
(2.) Compare Nehemiah 12; 47 ; 13; 4-11, etc., and notice 
the effects that followed close intercourse of the two peoples. 
Was Nehemiah a fanatic or a man of judgment in reference 
to this question of intercourse? (3.) Compare Nehemiah as 
a diplomat with his clumsy opponents (Neh. 6: 4); his self- 
resource (2:12; 5:7; 6: 12) with their union; his manly 
directness with their crafty devices. (4.) Why was Nehemiah 
successful where Ezra failed completely ? 

8. Reerwiting the Population of the City. (1.) Read 2 Kings 
24: 14, and estimate the old population of Jerusalem. Per- 
haps ten thousand.would be a fair estimate of the present 
inhabitants. ( mpare Nehemiah 7 : 4 with Zechariah 
2: 1-4, and notiée that Nehemiah’s problem had been a 
national problem ever since the return, now emphasized by 
the completion of the wall. (3.) Compare Nehemiah 7 : 5 


each new settler,—purity of race, and-ability,to prove it 
(comp. Isa. 4: 3; Joel 3: 17). 

4. The Dedication of the Wall. (1.) Its time: According to 
Rawlinson (“ Bible Commentary”), it “ was deferred for the 
space of nearly twelve years.” But the position of the account 
does not prove anything in regard to the time of its occurrence. 
Occurred, perhaps, soon after completion of wall in the year 
444. (2.) Itsimportance: Note the pains taken to make it im- 
posing as well as joyful, also to give it a religious value (Neh. 
12: 27-30). (3.) The reappearance of Ezraasa leader, Note 
various motives which may have led to this, (a.) Perhaps 
Ezra the scribe was always respected, as Ezra the injudicious 
rulerwas not. (b.) The opposition encountered by Nehemiah 
from the priests and nobles who were, according to his idea, 
traitorous. Note that the high-priest Eliashib took no part 
in this ceremonial], and that Ezra is given his place. (4.) 
The ceremonial: Try to make it as vivid as possible, tracing 
the routes of the companies.on a map of Jerusalem. (5.) 
Gather up now, in a statement, your conception of the bear- 
ing of this whole movement. on the national character and 
its development. 

IIT, OBsERVATIONS. . 

1, Nehemiah 6:10. “Shut up” probably meang“ legally 

unclean” (Jer. 36: 5). His offer to accompany Nehemiah 
seemed thus all the more disinterested. 
2. Nehemiah 6: 10-14. This instance seems to be repre- 
sentative of many attempts by the prophets (v.14). The 
prophets, as a professional class, received more honor among 
the people than they deserved. On their character compare 
Micah 2:11; 3: 5-7, 11. 

3. Nehemiah 6:15. Josephus gives two years and four 
months as the time occupied in building the walls. Some 
students deny that fifty-two days was sufficient time. But 
considering the circumstances, the biblical statement is not 
impossible, 


it was probably copied from Nehemiah’s list. Compare 
Driver, “ Introduction,” p. 513. 

5. Nehemiah 12:11, 22. “Jaddua,” great-grandson of 
the high-priest of Nehemiah’s day. He was a contemporary 
of Alexander the Great; chronologically, his name is the 
latest one mentioned in the Old Testament. 

IV. RereRENcEs FoR FuRTHER READING AND Stupy. 

For Reading. On the subject of the order of prophets 
in Israel and Judah, read the discrimindting Introduction to 
Dod’s “ Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi.” The sketch of 
Nehemiah by Geikie in “Old Testament Characters” is sug- 
gestive. Stanley’s remarks (III., 110-124) are valuable, but 
somewhat confusing. The description by Hunter (II., 140- 
182) includes the best features of all. 








AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON IX., FEBRUARY 26, 1898. 
Reading the Law. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Neh. 8: 1-12, Memory verses : 5, 6.) 


COMMON VERSION. REVISED VERSION. 


1 And all the people gathered | 1 And all the people gathered 
themselves together as one man themselves together as one 
into the street that was before the man into the broad place that 
water gate; and they spake unto was before the water gate; and 
Ez’ra the scribe to bring the book they spake unto Ezra the scribe 
of the law of MO’ses, which the to bring the book of the law of 
Lorp had commanded to Is’ra-el. Moses, which the Lorp had 

2 And Ez‘ra the priest brought commanded to Israel. And 
the law before the congregation Ezra the priest brought the 
both of men and women, and all law before the congregation, 
that could hear with understand- both men and women, and all 
ing, upon the first day of the that could hear with under- 
seventh month. standing, upon the first day of 

8 And he read therein before| 3 the seventh month. And he 
the street that was before the read therein before the broad 
water gate from the morning un- place that was before the water 
til midday, before the men and the gate | from early morning until 
women, and those that could un- midday, in the presence of the 
derstand ; and the ears of all the men and the women, and of 
people were attentive unto the book those that could understand; 
of the law. and the ears of all the people 

4 And Ez’ra the scribe stood up- were aitentive unto the book of 
on a pulpit of wood, which they | 4 thelaw. And Ezra the scribe 
had made for the purpose; and stood upon a * pulpit of wood, 
beside him stool Mat-ti-thi’ah, which they had made for the 
and Sh@ma, and An-a-l’ah, and purpose ; and beside him stood 
U-ri/jah, and Hil-ki’ah, and Mi-a- Mattithiah, and Shema, and 
s@iah, on his right hand; and on Anaiab, and Uriah, and Hil- 
his left hand, Pe-da’iah,and Mish’- kiah, and Maaseiah, on his 
a-el, and Mal-chi’ah, and Hi’- right hand; and on his left 
shum, and Hash-bad’a-na, Zécb- hand, Pedaiah, and Mishael, 
a-ri’ah, and Me-shil'lam. and Malchijah, and Hashum, 

5 And Ez’ra opened the book and Hashbaddanah, Zecha- 
in the sight of all the people; riah, and Mesbullam. And 
(for he was above all the people ;) Ezra opened the book in. the 
and when he opened it, all the sight of all the people; (for 
people stood up: he was above all the peo- 

6 And Ez’ra blessed the Lorp, ple ;) and when he opened it, 
the great God. And all the peo-| 6 all the people stood up: and 
ple answered, Amen, Amen, with Ezra blessed the Lorp, the 
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with 11:1, and notice the conditions exacted concerning 


1 Heb. from the light. THeb. tower, 





4, Nehemiah 7 : 6-73 a, Compare Ezra 2, and note that | 


lifting up their hands : and they 
bowed their heads, and worship- 
ped the Lorp with their faces to 
the ground. 

7 Also Jésh’u-a, and Ba‘ni, and | 
Shér-e-bi’ah, Ja/min, Ak’kub, 
Shib’/be-thai, Ho-di‘jah, Ma-a-sé’- 
iah, Kél’i-ta, Az-a-ri/ah, Jéz/a-bad, 
Ha’nan, Pe-la‘iah, and the Lé- 
‘vites, caused the people to under- 
stand the law: and the people 
stood in their place. 

8 So they read in the book in 
the law of God distinctly, and 
gave the sense, and caused them 
to understand the reading. 

9 J And Né-he-mi’ah, which is 
the Tir-shai’tha, and Ez’ra the 
priest the scribe, and the Lévites 
that taught the people, said unto 
all the people, This day és holy 
unto the LorD your God; mourn 
not, nor weep. For all the people 
wept, when they heard the words 
of the law. 

10 Then he said unto them, Go 
your way, eat the fat, and drink 
the sweet, and send portions unto 
them for whom nothing is pre- 
pared : for this day is holy unto 
our Lord; neither be ye sorry y 
for the joy of the Lorp is your 
strength. 

11 So the Lé’vites stilled all 
the people, saying, Hold your 
peace, for the day is holy; neither 
be ye grieved. 

‘12 And all the people went 
their way to eat; and to drink, 
and to send portions, and to 
make great mirth, because they 
had understood the words that 
were declared unto them. 


great God. And all the people 
answered, Amen, Amen, with 
the lifting up of their hands: 
and they bowed their hedds, 
worshipped the Lorp with 
7 their faces to the ground. Also 
Jeshua, and Bani, and Shere- 
biah, Jamin, Akkub, Shabbe- 
thai, Hodiah, Maaseiah,Kelita, 
Azariah, Jozabad, Hanan, Pe- | 
laiah, and the Levites, caused 
the people to understand the 
law: and the people stood in 
8 their place, And they read in 
the book, in the law of God, 
1 distinctly; and they gave the 
sense, so that they understood 
9 the reading. And Nebemiah, 
which was the Tirshatha, and 
Ezra the priest the scribe, 
and the Levites that taught 
the people, said unto all the 
people, This day is holy unto 
the Lorp your God; mourn 
not, nor weep. For all the 
people wept, when they heard 
10 the words of the law. Then 
he said unto them, Go your 
way, eat the fat, and drink the 
sweet, and send portions unto 
him for whom nothing is pre- 
pared ; for this day f& holy un- 
to our Lord: neither be ye 
grieved ; for the joy of the 
11 Lorp is your*strength, Sothe 
Levites stilled all the people, 
saying, Hold your peace, for 
the day is holy; neither be ye 
12 grieved. And all the people 
went their way to eat, and to 
drink, and to send portions, 
and to make great mirth, be- 
cause they bad understood the 
words that were declared unto 
them. 
10r, with an interpretation 2Or, and caused them fo understand *%Or, 
strony hold 
The American Revisers would substitute “who” or “that” for 
“which” in verse 9, and ‘‘ Jehovah” for ‘‘the Logp” throughout, 
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LESSON PLAN. 


Toric OF THE QUARTER: Grace Triumphant over Sin. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Where sin abounded, 
grace did much more abound.—Rom, 5 : 20. 


Lzsson Topic: The Neglected Law Restored to Honor. 


; 1. The Law, Read, vs. 1-3,.f.c. 
Lesson OUTLINE: { 2. The Law Honored, vs. 3 |. c. to 8. 
3. The People Comforted, vs. 9-12. 


GoupEen Text: Open thou mine eyes, that I may behold 
wondrous things out,of thy law.—Psa. 119 : 18. 


Datty Home REaprnes: 
M.—Neh. 8: 1-12. Reading the law. 
T.—Neh., 8 : 13-18. Obeying the law. 
W.—Neh, 9 ;:1-19. God's goodness reviewed. 
T.—Neh. 9 : 20-38. Israel’s sins confessed. 
F.—Neh, 10 : 28-89. @od’s covenant with Israel. 
$.—Psa. 19: 1-14. The law of God. 
$.—Psa. 119 : 1-16. The law of God. 





LESSON ANALYSIS. 


I, THE LAW READ. 

1. Desired by the People: 

They spake unto Ezra... to bring the book of the law (1). 
His delight is in the law of the Lord (Psa. 1 : 2). 
More to be desired are they than gold )Psa. ig: 10). 
Teach me thy statutes (Psa. 119 : 135). 
ll. Supplied Through the Priesthood : 

Ezra the priest brought the law before the congregation (2). 
That ye may teach the children of Israel (Lev. 10 : 11). 
Thou shalt...do... all that they shall teach thee (Deut. 17 : 10). 
He is the messenger of the Lord of hosts (Mal. 2 : 7). 
lll. Presented to the People : 

He read ... in the presence of the men and thesvomen (3). 
ms _ the book . . and read i:f the audience of the people (Exod. 
He read all the words of the law (Josh. 8 : 34 


). 
I adjure you... that this epistle be read unto all the brethren 
(1 Thess, 5 : 27). 


Il, THE LAW HONORED. 

I. By Attention ; 

All the people were attentive wnto the book of the law (3), 
My sons, ... attend to know understanding (Prov. 4 : 1). 
The peopie all hung upon him, listening (Luke 19 : 48). 
We ought to give the more earnest heed (Heb. 2 ; 1). 
ll. By Reverence : 

When he opened it, all the people stood up (5). 
And all the co mgregation of Israel stood (1 _—. &§: 14). 
Stand up end b: the Lord your a (Neh. 9 
™ * ome . into the synagogue... aud soot up to read (Luke 
Wl. By Prayer: 

Ezra blessed the Lord. ... The people answered, Amen (6). 
The children of Israel blessed God (Josh. 22 : 33). 
David blessed the Lord before all the congregation (1 Chron. 29 : 10), 
Blessed art thou, O Lord : teach me thy stauutes (Psa. 119 : 12). 


IV. By Continuance : 
The people stood in their place (7). . 


Thou shalt meditate therein day and night (Josh. 1 : 8). 
In his law doth he meditate day and a r= 1-3 2). 
It is my meditation all the day (Psa. 119: 


V. By Appreciation : 
They understood sou reading (8). 





The Levit le to understand che ie, (Neh. 8 : 7). 
1) 


Have ye wahsoneel a all t bey (Matt. 13 : 
Then undersiood they bow that be bode thems (Mai. 16 ; 12). 
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Ill, THE PEOPLE COMFORTED. 
|. Sadness Forbidden : 
Mourn not, nor weep (9). 
How long wilt thou mourn for Saul? (1 Sam. ma hy } 
Yet neither shalt thou mourn nor weep (Ezek. 24 : 16). 
Whengye fast, be not... of asad countenance ‘Matt 6 : 16). 


i. Joyfulness Commented: 
The joy of the Lord is your strength (10). 
Thou shalt rejoice in thy feast (Deut. 16 : 0. 


A time to laugh ;.. . a time to dance (Ecel. 3 : 4). 
Rejoice in the Lord alway (Phil. 4 : 4), 


il. Feasting indulged : 
The people went their way to eat, and to drink (12). 


Get thee up, eat and drink; for there is... rain (1 Kings 8: 41). 

That ye may eat and drink’ at my table (Luke 22: 30). 

= yoore sat down to eat and drink, and rose up to play (1 Cor. 
) 


Verse 1.—‘* All the people gathered . 
assembly ; (2 A A single purpose ; 

Verse 2.—‘‘ Ezra the priest brought the law before the congrega- 
tion.” (1) The waiting assembly; (2) The willing priest; (3) The 
honored law. 

Verse 3.—‘‘ He read therein . . . from early morning until midday.” 
(1) Reverent reading; (2) Extended continuance,—(1) The subject of 
rt (2) The he period of application. 

erse 5.—‘ en he opened it, all the people stood up.” (1) The 
ain book; (2) The devout opening ; (3) The worshipful peeeane. 

Verse %.—‘' They gave the sense, so that they understood the read 
ing.”’ (1) Clear exposition; (2) Complete understanding.—(1) True 
teaching; (2) Successful Se | 

Verse 10.—*‘ The joy of the Lord is your strength.” (1) Man’s need 
phe rod (2) ~ a 8s fount of strength.—(1) Strength needed; (2) 

ee mparte 

Verse 12.—** Pe AiLthe ple went their way ° eat, and to drink.’’ 
Taught the pl of worship ; (2) To the place of re oicing.—(1) 
of the ; (2) Submissive to the rd; (3) Happy in the 


-as one man.”’ (1) A great 
(3) A happ result. 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


FRUITS OF SCRIPTURE STUDY. 


Regeneration (Jas. 1: 18 ; 1 Pet. 1 : 23). 
Tilumination (Psa. 119 : 105, 130). 
Sanctification (John 17 : 17; Eph. 5 : 26). 
Faith (Luke 1 : 3,4; John 20: 31). 

Hope (Psa. 119 : 49; Rom. 15: 4). 
Correct living (Psa. 119 :9; 1 Pet. 2: 2), 
Comfort (Psa. 119 : 50, 76, 82). 

Joy (Psa. 19:8; 119: 111). 





- LESSON SURROUNDINGS. 


INTERVENING Events.—The burden that fell upon the 
poorer Jews during this period was increased by the extor- 
tion of the wealthier ones. When complaint was made to 
Nehemiah, he rebuked the usurers, requiring restitution from 
them. His own example is urged, as he d'd not receive any 
pay, but was abundant in hospitality. The record tells that 
this continued throughout his administration. The adver- 
saries, especially Sanballat, made five separate attempts to 
lure Nehemiah from Jerusalem, intending mischief. They 
even hired false prophets in the city to further their purpose. 
Some of the nobles among the Jews were in correspondence 
with Tobiah, who was connected by marriage with two lead- 
ing families. Despite all these difficulties the wall was built, 
and the gates set up, the latter being put in charge of faith- 
fulmen. At this point a list, or genealogy, is insgsted, largely 
the same as that found in Ezra 2. The last clause of chap- 
ter 7 belongs properly to the lesson. 

Prace.—Jerusalem, in “the broad place tliat was before 
the water gate.” This was a gate opening into the temple 
frea on the south side. The open place seems to have been 
used for public assemblies; see 2 Chronicles 29: 4 (“the 
broad place on the east’). 

Trme.—lIf the narrative is regarded as continuous, the date 
is the first day of the seventh month of the twentieth year of 
Artaxerxes, when the civil yearn began, and the feast of trum- 
pets was held. g This would correspond with our September 
or October, in B.C, 444. 

Prersons.—Nehemiah the Tirshatha, but more especially 
Ezra, the priest and scribe, of whom nothing has been said 
hitherto in the Book of Nehemiah. He had been the chief 
agent in a previous reform of Jewish life at Jerusalem. 
Thirteen persons are named as the assistants of Ezra, prob- 
ably priests, and thirteen more who were Levites, and aided 
in expounding the law: The whole congregation, men and 
women, appeared in the open place. 

IncrpENtTs.—The people gather, and ask to have the law 
brought; Ezra complies, and reads the law for an entire 
morning, the people listening attentively. The details of 
this reading are given: Ezra stands on a pulpit, or high plat- 
form ; thirteen priests stand by him,—six on his right hand, 
seven on his left ; when the book was opened or unrolled the 
people stood up; Ezra offers a brief thanksgiving, and the 
people say “ Amen,” lifting their hands and bowing their 
heads, the usual signs of reverence ; thirteen Levites aided in 
expounding the reading. Nehemiah, Ezra, and the Levites, 
explain the holiness of the occasion; for the people weep*at 
their failures, and need the encouragement to keep the feast 
with joy and gladness. 

Historical SucGestions.—About the same time Herodo- 
tus, “the father of history,” wrote in Greek, B.C. 450-430. 
His work is as much a geographical as a historical treatise; 
and, in collecting the material for it, he traveled from Baby- 
lon and Susa on the east to Italy on the west, and from the 
Caucasus to the first cataract of the Nile. He describes the 
condition, civilization, and beliefs of the great nations of 
the time, especially tracing the rise of the Persians into 
dominion over Media, Lydia, Babylon, Phenicia, Egypt, and 
7 ‘ae ae the resistance of the 


Greeks to their vast armaments. Of the nine books, dedi- 
cated to the nine Muses, into which his work is divided, the 
last four describe the struggle between Greece and Persia, 
down to the battles of Platea and of Mycale. It is note- 
worthy that he shows no knowledge of the existence of a 
Jewish nation, mentions Ascalon and Gaza, but not Jerusa- 
lem, and only approaches the subject in stating that the 
Syrians of Palestine practiced circumcision, which they had 
learned from the Egyptians. He thus missed learning any- 
thing about the nation which was to exert the most profound 
influence on the world’s history. The cuneiform inscriptions 
have discredited much that Herodotus has written of the 
peoples of the Euphrates valley; and those of Egypt—as 
Professor Sayce has shown—prove his imperfect knowledge 
of Egyptian usage and history. Thus he makes Sesostris 
(Rameses II.) traverse all Asia, and even invade Europe, in 
his career of conquest, while in fact the Hittites on the 
Orontes and the upper Euphrates were the most distant ene- 
niies he encountered. On the other hand, the monuments of 
both regions confirm the Bible narrative, while disproving 
some things which interpreters had read irito its text. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PROFESSOR WILLIS J. BEECHER, D.D. 


This Section of the Book of Nehemiah.—In the Critical Notes 
on the first chapter of Nehemiah we have noticed that the 
first part of Nehemiah consists of chapters 1-10; that Nehe- 
miah 1: 1 to 7: 5 are consecutive narration, written in the 
first person, in the name of Nehemiah; that Nehemiah 


7: 6-73 is a list, and a part of the narrative appended to it taken 


from Ezra 2:1 to3:1; and that chapters 8-10 constitute a 
section by themselves. This section might be entitled An 
Account of the Great Convocation Held under Nehemiah. 
It differs from the opening and closing parts of the book in 
that it speaks of Nehemiah in the third person (for example, 
Neh. 8: 9; 10:1), while they are written in his name, in 
the first person. It records events closely connected with 
those of the first chapters, since they deal with the first six 
months (Neh. 6 : 15, etc.) of the twentieth year of Artaxerxes, 
while this section is concerned with the events of the sewenth 
month (Neh. 8 : 2,13,18; 9:1). These events are separated 
by an interval of from twelve years to many years from those 
mentioned in the later chapters of Nehemiah. 

The account was written long enough after the events to 
make it proper (Neh. 8:17) to say “that day.” The interval 
thus required might be anywhere from a few days to many 
years, One marked literary phenomenon of the account is 
its alternating between the third person and the first person 
plural when it speaks of Nehemiah and his associates. In 
general, the narrative is in the third person, while the prayer 
in chapter 9 and the covenant engagements in chapter 10 are 
in the first person plural. But besides those parts of the 
covenant that are given in the form of promises in the first 
person plural (Neh. 9 : 38; 10 : 29, last clause, 30-33, 35-39), 
another part is given in nesvative form, in the third person 
(Neh. 10 : 28, 29a); and still another part is given in narra- 
tive form in the first person plural (Neh. 10: 34; but not 
32, 33, 35, and 36, as in the English versions); These phe- 
nomena are most naturally accounted for by the hypothesis 
that the author was a participant in the events ; that is, that 
he is either Nehemiah or some associate of his, There is no 
proof that Nehemiah himself did not write it. If he wrote 
it, he wrote it as a paper of an official nature, in which it was 
proper to speak of himself in the third person, and not in the 
first person singular, as in his memoirs. 

The Transactions Described in this Section.—The lesson de- 
scribes the first group in a series of transactions, and, in order 
to understand the group, we need to know something con- 
cerning the series. It was a series of events of the greatest 
importance. Jewish and Christian tradition have much to 
say concerning the so-called’Great Synagogue, to which many 
allege that we owe the completion and authentication of the 
Old Testament Scriptures. These traditions, whether we 
regard them as historical or legendary, radiate from this 
great convocation in Nehemiah’stime. But we now have 
less to do with these than with one particular design which 
Nehemiah had in mind. His design was to renew and en- 
large the reforms which Ezra had begun thirtéen years 
before, and egpecially the reform against marriages with 
foreign women. Evidently the work of Ezra had not proved 
a permanent success. Great disasters had followed it (Neh. 
1 : 3, ete.), and such matriages were still in vogue (Neh. 
6: 18, etc.) Nehemiah intended to renew this reform. It is 
not necessary to say that this was his only object, or even that 
it was his chief object; but it was an object that he never 
lost sight of. Chapters 8-10 are an account of transactions 
running through twenty-four days or more, by which Nehe- 
miah brought this and other reforms into active operation. 
Our lesson is the first section of the account, and tells what 
happened in one day,—the first day of the seventh month 
(v. 2). The remainder of the chapter is the second seetion, 
giving an account of events from the second to the twenty- 
third days of the month (vs. 13, 18). Chapters 9 and 10 con- 










stitute the third section, giving an account of what was done 





the twenty-fourth day of the month. On that day a fast was 
held, with imposing solemnities (Neb. 9 : 1-5a); a prayer of 
confession was offered (vs. 5 b-37) ; and a covenant was made, 
sealed, and ratified with oath and curse (Neh. 9 : 38 to 
10 : 89). The covenant bound them in general “ to walk in 
God’s law, which was given by Moses, ... and to observe and 
do all the commandments of Jehovah” (Neh. 10: 29). The 
first specification was that they would give up marriages 
with foreigners (Neh. 10 : 30). Other specifications con- 
cerned the sabbath and the year of release (Neh. 10: 31), 
and arrangements for the creditable support of the temple 
services (Neh. 10: 32-39), 

In effecting his purpose, Nehemiah displays a genius for 
influencing men. Ezra had begun by a dramatic exhibition 
of*grief and indignation, one sign of which was that he 
plucked out his hair (Ezra 9:3). We have no account of 
such conduct by Nehemiah, though when the time came he 
plucked out, not his own hair, but that of the offenders (Neh, 
13:25). Ezra, astranger armed with power from the Per- 
sian Government, proceeded to repress the evil at once, as 
soon as he learned that there was evil to repress (Ezra 9:1 
seg.) Nehemiah first secured the confidence of his com- 
patriots by securing their co-operation in building the wall, 
became their comrade in work and perils and successes, made 
them feel that he was their friend, ready to sacrifice all\ for 
Jerusalem, and wise in whatever he undertook for Jerusalem? 
Ezra recognized nothing good in the sinning nobles. Nehe- 
miah had just paid them the compliment of persuading them 
to acts of splendid self-sacrifice for the benefit of their poor 
neighbors (Neh. 5), and poor and rich alike were in the 
frame of mind that follows generous dealing. Ezra, in his 
zeal that could not wait, gathered the people unsheltered in 
the rain (Ezra 10: 9, 13). Nehemiah econsiderately chose a 
time when the pleasant weather could be depended upon, 
Ezra summoned them for the purpose with threats of severe 
penalties (Ezra 10 : 7, 8). Nehemiah took advantage of 
their gathering to the feast of trumpets and the feast of 
booths, just after their new walls were completed, when they 
were full of enthusiasm over the good that Jehovah had done 
for Israel. Ezra singled out one class of wrong-doers, making 
strong difference between them and others who might be 
worse than they, though they had not committed that par- 
ticular sin. Nehemiah dealt more tenderly with the self- 
respect of offenders of the one class, by dealing with several 
classes at once, Ezra wrought by legal prosecutions and 
penalties, by excommunication and confiscation (Ezra 10; 8, 
14, etc.), while Nehemiah mainly wrought by giving knowl- 
edge, by appealing to conscience through the word of God, by 
awakening religious feeling and zeal, by leading offenders to 
a point where their own wills acted. We need not find fault 
with Ezra, but Nehemiah had the greater success, and Nehe- . 
miah set the better example. 

The General Account of the Reading of the Law.—Our lesson 
sketches the events of the first day of the seventh month. 
These events were the reading of the law and certain results 
that followed. We have, first, a general account (vs. 1-3); 
second, details in regard to the reading (vs. 4-8); third, the 
weeping that followed, and the way in which the weeping 
was dealt with (vs. 9-12). 

Nehemiah understood the importance of keeping ani enter- 
prise in motion, As soon as the wall was completed, the 
twenty-fifth day of the sixth month (Neh. 6 : 15), before the 
enthusiasm over that achievement had time to cool, he pushed 
forward to accomplish yet greater things; utilizing for his 
first movement the great national day of the blowing of trum- 
pets (Num. 29:1; Lev. 23: 24). This has come to be re- 
garded as the opening of the Jewish year. The annual day 
of atonement was due ten days later, and the feast of booths 
five days Iter still. 

Verse 1.—And were gathered all the people as one man unto: 
Leaving out the word “all,” this verse is thus far word for 
word the same with Ezra 3:1; so that, at first sight, the 
quotation from Ezra seems to extend to this point, But this 
is doubtless a mere coincidence, the quoted passage ending 
with chapter 7.—Street: Better, “broad place,” as in the 
Revised Version.— They, spake unto Ezra: Those who spoke 
were Nehemiah and the others who had charge of affairs. 
The representation is that they treated Ezra in this matter 
with conspicuous deference.— The scribe: This designation is 
twelve times applied to Ezra in the Hebrew and Aramaic of 
these two books. He is the scribe, just as Moses is the law- 
giver, or David the singer, or Solomon the wise man. The 
thing indicated by this is, mainly, that Ezra had something 
very important to do with putting the Old Testament books 
into the shape in which we have them. It was now thirteen 
or fourteen years since*Ezra came up to Jerusalem. The 
presumption is that he had remained there continuously, 
though of this there is no full proof either way. Nehemiah 
has now succeeded him as governor, but Ezra is still promi- 
nent, and remains so until more than twelve years later, when 
he takes part in the dedication of the wall (Neb, 12 : 36),— 
The book of the law of Moses: Evidently this book -contaiped 
the laws which they were proposing to enforce; and the 





prayer given in ehapter 9, as having been offered after several 
days of public reading from the book of the law, is largely a 
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when Zerubbabel set up the altar, in the first year of the 


_ it would cause distress to those who had broker it, was yet, 
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recapitulation of the contents of the book. Applying these 
tests, it is evident that this book included our present Penta- 
teuch (unless somebody can prove differences in details) ; but 
it is not so evident that Ezra’s book of the law was limited to 
the Pentateuch. The recapitulation in chapter 9 passes with- 
out a break from the history recorded in the Pentateuch to 
that recorded in the following books; and the law against 
intermarriage with foreigners, as enforced by Ezra and Nehe- 
miah, is not found in the Pentateuch, save as the Pentateuch 
may be regarded as interpreted or supplemented by the other 
books. Directly, the Pentateuch only forbids intermarriage 
with Canaanites. 

Verse 2.—The assembly, both men sand women, and all that had 
intelligence for hearing: The specifications here and in the 
following verse are essentially those of Deuteronomy 3T: 
11-18, but with differences in the words use*.—The seventh 
month: The date “the seventh month” in Nehemiah 7 : 73 
is a part of the dochment quoted from Ezra, and is the date 


return under Cyrus (Ezra 3: 1,2), It has no connection 
with the events in the eighth chapter, and the paragraphing 
of the Revised Version, which disconnects it from the seventh 
chapter, and joins it with the eighth, isa blunder. Yet it 
happens that the events of this eighth chapter also begin 
with the seventh month, though ninety-three years later than 
the dedication of the altar. 

Verse 3.—The ears of all the people were unto the book: The 
attentiveness of some of them was in part duc io weil-founded 
apprehensions in regard to what was coming, while others 
were attentive from higher motives. 

Verse 7.—Caused the people (0 understand: The method 
pursued is not made known to us. Perhaps they made expo- 
sitions, one after another, in succession, Perhaps they ad- 
dressed the people in sections. Perhaps they conversed with 
individuals, and resolved difficulties. Noone knows. And 
again, it is mere matter of conjecture which of the two read- 
ings of verse 8, as given in the Revised Version, is correct. 
But, amid these uncertainties, one fact clearly stands out: 
They took pains to be sure that the people understood the 
meaning of the law that was read to them. 

The Resulis of the Reading.—From verses 9-12 it appears 
that the first result was much weeping. ‘These people who 
had come together exultant over their finished wall and their 
brightening prospects, and who had joined so eagerly in the 
opening services before the reading, now broke down in un- 
controllable grief. It would be unnatural to attribute to them 
all the same reason for weeping. Probably the portions of 
the law read had been selected with a practical end in view, 
and it is likely that some of the weepers were people who 
had intermarried with foreigners, or otherwise transgressed 
the law, and who now found themselves entrapped, and looked 
forward to being severely dealt with. But others had other 
thoughtsin mind. There was sincere contrition there. There 
was mourning at the thought that current practice fell so far 
below the divine ideal. 

A man of less practical wisdém than Nehemiah would have 
seized upon this broken-hearted condition of the people as 
his opportunity again to put the law in force. But he was 
working for larger results; and he and Ezra and their asso- 
éiates set about making the people see that the law, though 


on the whole, a bringer of joy rather than of grief. 

Verse 10.—For the joy of Jehovah is your streny:h : This word 
for joy is used only here, in 1 Chronicles 16 : 27, and in the 
Aramaic of Ezra 6: 16. 

Through the study of God’s word there came to these peo- 
ple a revelation of themselves that made them ashamed and 
sorrowful. But through the same study there came to them 
a revelation of God. that made them glad and’ exultant. 
Through twenty-three days of gladsome public services Nehe- 
miah fostered in them this strength that comes from studying 
Jehovah's law, and rejoicing in him, In token of this joy, 
they went out. by public proclamation into the mountain 
coumry, and brought in green branches, and covered the 
roofs and streets and open squares of Jerusalem with the 
booths in which dwelt the people who were keeping festival 
(vs, 15-17). The joy culminated in the last “great day” of 
the feast (v. 18), on the twenty-third day of the month. Thus 
they became prepare@ for the solemn fasting and humiliation 
of the twenty-fourth day (Neh. 9:1), and for the high re- 
solve with which they put the bad past behind th2m, and 
turned their faces toward a better future. And in all this 
there are good lessons for believers of all ages. 

Auburn Theological Seminary. 





THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 


It was not until the population of Jerusalem had « chance 
of quiet behind the shelter of the walls rebuilt by Nehemiah, 
that Ezra the scribe recommenced his policy of sxarpening 
the observance of the law. In this he now had the support 
of a governor favored at court, zealous in matters of religion, 
and unweariedly active. 





moon, which proclaimed the beginning of the seyenth month, 
had been for ages a festival, apparently as the first after the 
close of the harvest season, and thus virtually, as afterwards 
in fact, the beginning of a new year. No work was done on 
it, and special offerings marked it, while its commencement 
was announced by trumpets, to remind all that it was “holy” 
(Lev. 23 : 23-25). This old and venerated festival was 
chosen by Ezra for a solemn assembly of the people from 
every part of the little Jewish territory, that he’might cause 
the law to be read publicly before them, and secure a pledge 
from them that henceforth it should be their exclusive guide 
in all things. A great multitude of men, women, and young’ 
people, able to understand what they heard, gathered at the 
appointed time on a vacant space outside the water-gate. 
This was somewhere on the east slopes of the temple hill, 
which are now steep through the vast quantity of rubbish 
accumulated from many sieges and changes in the twenty- 
four centuries since, but then, we may suppose, very different. 
The finding of the law, in the reign of King Josiah, had 
been an epoch in Jewish history. Ever since it had been 
the glory of the race, and especially in Babylon during’ the 
exile from the temple it had become the absorbing study of a 
whole class of learned men,—the “scribes,” whose lives were 
devoted to copying the sacred books, and giving authoritative 
expositions of their requirements. This they did, however, 
in such a spirit of word-splitting casuistry, that, in later 
times, the simple commands of Scripture branched out into 
an ever-increasing number of subtle refinements, which long 
before Christ’s day had grown into a second law, as bindings 
as the original, and infinitely more ramified in its injunc- 
tions. In Ezra’s day, we read (v. 8) that the Levites “ gave 
the sense” of the passages recited from the law; and this 
can hardly mean less than that they briefly pointed out their 
practical application to daily life,—a matter involving many 
casuistical definitions of special cases. 

There must have been many copies of the law in Babylon 
and in Judea; for nearly a hundred years had passed since 
their fathers on the Euphrates had thrown themselves with 
intense enthusiasm into the multiplication of rolls of their 
sacred Book. Yet, if a few rich people were able to boast of 
owning such a priceless treasure, the mass of the community 
must have been utterly ignorant of its contents,—a copy being 
altogether beyond their means, and no public means of hear- 
ing its commands having been provided. 

What is meant by the “book of the law” is not by any 
means clear. It may have been only Deuteronomy ; but if 
£0, it seems strange that the reading of it should have oceu- 
pied days. More probably it also contained at least a part of 
other books of the Pentateuch. The temple dated from the 
reign of Solomon, and no priesthood,.in antiquity, could act 
without sacred books, on the exact observance of all whose 
directions the validity of their services absolutely depended ; 
so that there must have been sacred Hebrew books then. 
And it would be strange indeed if the whole of one book sur- 
vived till the reign of Josiah, and no portion of any of the 
others. As to the notion that the Pentateuch, except some 
miserable fragments, was created after the exile, I have no 
respect for the theory, if only because each supporter has his 
own ideas of which parts are ancient, and which modern, 
and each contradicts the other continually. 

A platform of wood, large enough to give accommodation 
toa number had been erected, and this Ezra ascended, ac- 
companied by thirteen other priests, who stood seven on each 
side. The people had been sitting, in Eastern fashion, on 
the ground, but as soon as the great scribe opened the sacred 
roll they all rose to their feet,—as the rabbis say they had 
always done on such occasions, from the days of Moses. 
Before the reading began, Ezra “blessed the Lord,” most 
probably in a prayer of thanksgiving, like that uttered by 
David, before the great assembly of the people, at the close of 
his life (1 Chron. 29:10). The whole multitude responded 
with a solemn “ Amen and amen,” lifting up their hands to 
the heavens as they did so, and then bowing their heads till 
their foreheads touched the ground. 

The thirteen and the Levites then began the reading aloud, 
the people standing, as they still do in the synagogues, and as 
is done in the Episcopal and some other churches during the 
reading of the Gospel. Next followed the “giving the sense.” 
There seems a question, indeed, whether Ezra himself did not 
read the law, and leave the Levites only the exposition; but if 
thirteen men were needed to expound, one would think that 
one would hardly be able to do the whole reading. That 
a translation from Hebrew into Aramaic is not meant by the 
offices of the Levites, is evident from the fact that the prophe- 
cies of Malachi, though in Hebrew, are of later date than 
this reading. 

The holy words had an immediate andatriking effect ; for 
they fell on all with the full weight of novelty, and yet with 
the supreme authority of the voice of God. Weeping broke 
out over the whole crowd, and could only be stilled by Nehe- 
miah, Ezra, and the Levites telling them that this new moon 
of the seventh month was a holy day, on which it was not 
fitting to weep. Instead of sorrow, they were to go home and 

feast, and not to forget to send portions to all their poor 





The first step was open to no harsh judgment. The new 





honor God, and their doing so would secure that he should 
continue to be their strength. 

So the crowd, cheered by such words, “ went their way, to 
eat and drink, and send portions, and to’ make great mirth, 
because they had understood the words that were declared to 
them.” This may seem a strange way to show that “the day 
was holy,” but so the Levites of those times, and the Jewish 
people, even under the stern Ezra, honored a day “holy unto 
the Lord their God.” The Jewish sabbath of Christ’s age 
had evidently not been as yet invented by the rabbis; for 
this day of “great mirth,” kept as such with Ezra’s sanction, 
and evefi by his directions, was a “sabbath,” or, to use the 
Hebrew expression, “a sabbath of deep rest;” that is, a per- 
fect sabbath (Lev. 23; 24). 

Old Park, Bournemouth, England, 





READING THE LAW WITH TEARS 
AND JOY. 
BY ALEXANDER McLARBN, D.D. 


The wall was finished on the twenty-fifth day of the month 
Elul, which was the sixth month. The events recorded in 
this lesson took place on the first day of the seventh month. 
The year is not given, but the natural inferenee is that it was 
the same as that of the finishing of the wall; namely, the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes, If so, the completion of the forti- 
fications, which Nehemiah had set himself to, was immddi- 
ately followed by this reading of the law, in which Ezra 
takes the lead. The two men stand in a similar relative 
position to that of Zerubbabel and Joshua, the one repre- 
senting the civil and the other the religious authority. 
According to Ezra 7 : 9, Ezra had gone to Jerusalem about 
thirteen years before Nehemiah, and had had a weary time 
of fighting against the corruptions which had crept. in among 
the returned captives. The arrival of Nehemiah would be 
hailed as bringing fresh, young enthusiasm, none the less 
welcome and powerful because it had the king’s‘authority 
entrusted to it. Evidently the two men thoroughly under- 
stood one another, and pulled together heartily. “We heard 
nothing about Ezra while the wall was being built. But now 
he is the principal figure, and Nehemiah is barely mentioned. 
The reasons for his taking the prominent part in the reading 
of the law are given in the two titles by which he is desig- 
nated in two successive verses (vs. 1,2). He was “ thescribe” 
and also “ the priest,” and in both capacities was the natural 
person for such a work. 

The seventh month was the festival month of the year, its 
first day being that of the feast of trumpets, and the great 
feast of tabernacles as well as the solemn day of atonement 
occurring in it. Possibly, the prospect of the coming of the 
times for these celebrations may have led to the people’s wish 
to hear the law, that they might duly observe the appointed 
ceremonial. At all events, the first thing to note is that it 
was in consequence of the people’s wish, that the law was read 
in their hearing. Neither Ezra nor Nehemiah originated 
the gathering together. They obeyed a popular impulse 


multitude credit for much more than the wish to have their 
ceremonial right. But there was at least that wish, and pos- 
sibly something deeper and more spiritual. The walls were 
completed ; but the true defense of Israel was in God, and the 
condition of his defending was Israel’s obedience to his law. 
The people were, in some measure, beginning go realize that 
with new clearness, in consequence of the new fervor which 
Nehemiah had brought. 

It is singular that, during his thirteen years of residence, 
Ezra is not recorded tc have promulgated the law, though it 
lay at the basis of the drastic reforms which he was able to 
carry through. Probably he had not been silent, but the 
solemn public recitation of the law was felt to be appropriate 
on occasion of completing the wall. Whether the people had 
heard it before, or, as seems implied, it was strange to them, 
their desire to hear it may stand as a pattern for us of that 
earnest wish to know God’s will which is never cherished in 
vain. He who does not intend to obey does not wish to know 
the law., If we have no longing to know what the will of 
the Lord is, we may be very sure that we prefer our own to 
his. If we desire to know it, we shall desire to understand 
the book which contains so much of it. Any true religion in 
the heart will make us eager to perceive and willing to be 
guided by the wiil of God, revealed mainly in Scripture, in 
the person, works, and words of Jesus, and; also in waiting 
hearts by the Spirit, and in those things which the world 
calls “ circumstances” and faith names“ providences.” 

2. Verses 2-8 appear to tell the same incidents twice over, 
—first, more generally, in verses 2 and 3, and then more 
minutely. Such expanded repetition is characteristic of the 
Old Testament historical style. It is somewhat difficult to 
make sure of the real circumstances, Olearly enough there 
was a solemn assembly of men, women, and children in a 
great open space outside one of the gates, and there, from 
dawn til] noon, the law was read and explained. But whether 
Ezra read it all, while the Levites named in verse7 explained 
or paraphrased or translated it, or whether they all read in 
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which had a teacher who both read and expounded, is hard 
to determine. At all events, Ezra was the principal figure, 
and began the reading. 

It was a picturesque scene. The sun, rising over the slopes 
of Olivet, would fall on the gathered crowd, if the water-gate 
was, as is probable, on the east or southeast side of the city. 
Beneath the fresh fortifications probably, which would act as 
a sounding-board for the reader, was set up a scaffold high 
above the crowd, large enough to hold Ezra and thirteen 
supporters,—principal men, no doubt,—seven on one side of 
him and six on the other. Probably a name has dropped 
out, and the numbers were equal. There, in the morning 
light, with the new walls for a background, stood Ezra on his 
rostrum, and, amid reverent silence, lifted high the sacred 
roll. A common impulse swayed the crowd, and brought 
them all to their feet,—token at once of respect and obedient 
attention. Probably many of them had never seen asacred roll, 
To them all it was comparatively unfamiliar. No wonder that, 
as Ezra’s voice rose in prayer, the whole assembly fell on their 
faces in adoration, and every lip responded “ Amen, amen.” 

Much superstition may have mingled with the reverence. 
No doubt, there was then what we are often solemnly warned 
against now, bibliolatry. But in this time of critical inves- 
tigation it is not the divine element in Scripture which is 
likely to be exuggerated ; and few are likely to go wrong in 
the direction of paying too much reverence ‘tp the Book in 
which, as is still believed, God has revealed his will and him- 
self. While welcoming all investigations which throw light 
on its origin or its meaning, and perfectly recognizing the 
human element in it, we should learn the lesson taught by 
that waiting crowd prone on their faces, and blessing God for 
his word. Such attitude must ever precede reading it, if we 
are to read aright. 

‘Hour after hour the recitation went on. We must let the 
question of the pré@ise form of the events remain undeter- 
mined. It is. somewhat singular that thirteen names are 
enumerated as of the men who stood by Ezra, and thirteen 
as those of the neaders or expounders, It may be the case 
that the former number is complete, though uneven, and that 
there was some reason unknown for dividing the audience 
into just so many sections. The second set of thirteen was 
not composed of the same men as the first. They seem to 
have been Levites, whose office’ of assisting at the menial 
parts of the sacrifices was now elevated into that of setting 
forth the law. Probably the portions read were such ag bore 
especially on ritual, though the tears of the listeners are suf- 
ficient proof that they had heard some things that wenj deeper 


_ than that. 


The word rendered “ distinctly” in the Revised Version 
(margin, with an interpretation) is ambiguous, and may either 
mean that the Levites explained or that they translated the 


_ words. The former is the more probable, as there is no rea- 


son to suppose that the audience, most of whom had been 
born in the land, were ignorant of Hebrew. * But if the ritual 
had been irregularly observed, and the circle of ideas in the 
law become unfamiliar, many explanations would be neces- 
sary. It strikes one as touching and strange that such an 
assembly should be needed after so many centuries of national 
existence. It sums up in one vivid picture the sin and suffer- 
ing of the nation. To observe that law had been the condi- 
tion of their prosperity. To bind it on their hearts should 
have been their delight and would have been their life; and 
here, after all these generations, the best of the nation are 
assembled, so ignorant of it that they cannot even understand 
it when they hear it. Absorption with worldly things has 
an awful power of dulling spiritual apprehension. Neglect 
of God’s law weatens the power of understanding it. 

This scene was in the truest sense a “revival.” We may 
learn the true way of bringing men back to God; namely, 
the faithful exposition and enforcement of God’s will and 
word. We may learn, too, what should be the aim of public 
teachers of religion; namely, first and foremost, the clear set- 
ting forth of God’s truth. Their first business is to “give the 
sense, so that they understand the reading;” and that, not 
for merely intellectual purposes, but that, like the crowd out- 
side the water-gate on that hot noonday, men may be moved 
to penitence, and then lifted to the joy of the Lord. 

The first day of the seventh month was the feast of trum- 
pets; and when the readiwg was over, and its effects of tears 
and sorrow for disobedience were seen, the preachers changed 
their tone, to bring consolation and exhort to gladness. Nehe- 
miah had taken no part in reading the law, as Ezra the priest 
and his Levites were more appropriately set to that. But he 
joins them in exhorting the people to dry their tears, and go 
joyfully to the feast. These exhortations contain many thoughts 
universally applicable. They teach that even those who are 
most conscious of sin and breaches of God's law should weep 
indeed, but should swiftly pass from tears to joy. They do 
not teach how that passage is to be effected ; and in so far they 
are imperfect, and need to be supplemented by the New Tes- 
tament teaching of forgiveness through the sacrifice of Jesus 
Christ. But in tWeir clear discernment that sorrow is not 
meant to be,a permanent characteristic of religion, and that 
gladness is amore acceptable offering than tears, they teach 
& valuable leston, needed always by men who fancy that they 





‘characteristic Old Testament tone of wholesome enjoyment 
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must atone for their sins by their own sadness, and that reli- 
gion is gloomy, harsh, and crabbed. 
Farther, these exhortations to festal gladness breathe the 


of material good as a part of religion. The way of looking 
at eating and drinking and the like as capable of being made 
acts of worship has been too often forgotten by two kinds of 
men,—saints who have sought sanctity in asceticism ; and sen- 
sualists who have taken deep draughts of such pleasures with- 
out calling on the name of the Lord, and so have failed to 
find his gifts a cup of salvation. It is possible to “eat and 
drink and see God,” as the elders of Israel did on Sinai. 
Further, the plain duty of remembering the needy while 
we enjoy God’s gifts is beautifully enjoined here. The prin- 
ciple underlying the commandment to send portions to them 
for whom nothing is provided—that is, no feast has been 
dressed—is that all gifts are held in trust, that nothing is 
bestowed on us for our own good only, but that we are in all 
things stewards. The law extends to the smallest and to the 
greatest possessions. We have no right to feast on anything un- 
less we share it, whether it be festal dainties or the bread that 
came down from heaven. To share our portion with others is 
the way to make our portion greater as well as sweeter. 
Further, “the joy of the Lord is your strength.” By 
strength here seems to be meant a stronghold. If we fix our 
desires on God, and have trained our hearts to find sweeter 
delights in communion with him than in any earthly good, 
our religion will have lifted us above mists and clouds into 
clear air above, where sorrows and changes will have little 
power to affect us. If we are to rejoice in the Lord, it will 
be possible for us to “rejoice always.” And that joy will be 
as a refuge from all the ills that flesh is heir to. Dwelling 
in God, we shall dwell safely, and be far from the fear of evil. 
Manchester, England. 





TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H. W. WARREN, D.D. 
THE AUTHORITY OF GOD'S WORD. 


The man who built by spiritual aid would not rest in 
material prosperity. When the wall is done, let the hearts 
be strengthened out of God’s Word. Let new churches be 
filled with power. 

Success by divine help brings every discouraged and some- 
times every traitorous man into line. To hold back thens 
would reveal his true character. Only let one Nehemiah 
stand firm, and “all the people” will at length call for the 
source of his power (v. 1). 

They had prayer before the reading of the Word with ap- 
propriate responses by the people (v. 6). This is a liturgy 
greatly to be commended. 

The modern Sunday-school finds its ideal in verse 8— 
“Cause the pupils to understand the word of God.” It was 
not mere reading. They had built their city by one man’s 
faith ; it must stand by the faith of the many. 

When the people saw that they had not kept the law as 
read to them, they wept (v. 9). 

But since they had not known the law, and were now sorry 
and determined to keep it, the prophets cheered them, and 
sent them away to be glad in the Lord, and to do works of 
charity by sending portions of food to those who had none, 
because they understood the words of the Lord, and knew 
that “the joy of the Lord was their strength.” 

To a people flushed with the victory of recent accomplish- 
ment, in the face of difficulties, comes a promise of greater 
strength that comes from joy. When they can have strength 
and joy, why should they choose weakness and sorrow? 

University Park, Colo. 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS, * 
. BY H, CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Bring the book of the law (v.1). The Bible school is for 
Bible study. For such a school, there is but one text-book. 
Not the question-book, not the quarterly, not the lesson-leaf, 
not the catechism, but the Bible, is the center of interest in 
a well-ordered Sunday-school. Helps to Bible study are well 
enough, so long as they are helps; but whatever is put as a 
substitute for the Bible is so far a hindrance to Bible study. 
The standard of truth is the Bible. Every teacher, every 
scholar, ought to have free access to this standard—during 
the time of its study. The Bible itself, the whole Bible, 
should be in the hands of all. 

Men and women, and all that could hear with understanding 
(v. 2). The Sunday-school has a place for all who’are old 
enough—and not too old—to understand what they hear, 
when it ig made as plain as possibie. There are children too 
young to.be looked for in the Sunday-school; and there are 
men and women too stupid or too lazy to get much good by 
goingthere, Two classes of persons, however, ought to attend 
Sunday-school whenever they can do so; they include all 
who can learn anything from the Bible, and all who can 
teach its triths to those who need to learn them. The only 
persons who would fairly seem to have no place in the Sun- 





He read . . . from early morning until midday (v. 3). It is 
not often that one reads the Bible for half a day at a sitting. 
A single chapter—and a short one at that—is about all that 
the average Christian attempts of & morning. There are 
those who do not find time—or take it—to read even a dozen 
verses regularly before beginning their work for the day. 
There doubtless is such a thing as giving too much time to 
the reading of the Bible; but, after all, do you think that 
your danger lies in that direction? 

The ears of all the people were attentive unto the book of the law, 
Good hearing is an important part of good teaching. Stopped 
ears are a barrier to the best instruction. Those who would 
learn must listen,—listen as for their lives. Those who would 
teach must first command attention,—command it as indig- 
pensable to success, -There is a responsibility on both sides 
in this matter. He who has ears of his own ought to use 
them. He who wants the ears of others ought to secure them, 
The ears of the people in attention to the book of the law 
are essential to both teachers and scholars. 

On his right hand ; and on his left hand (v. 4). The idea of 
only one teacher to an entire Bible school was exploded more 
than twenty-three centuries ago. It reaches back of the cap- 
tivity tg Babylon. The class system, with special teacherson 
the right hand and on the left of the superintendent’s desk, has 
prevailed more or less successfully from that day to this, It 
is an essential to a good Sunday-school to have a fair number 
of teachers. No teacher ought to have more scholars under 
his charge than he can hold the attention of, and can instruct 
individually. The size of his class ought to be limited to his 
teaching capacity. As B. F. Jacobs once put it, the same 
rule should apply to a Sunday-school class as to a brood of 
chickens ; the hen ought not to have any more than she can 
scratch for and feed. 

When he opened it, all the people stood up (v.5). Opening 
the Bible is a good way of opening aSunday-school. A Bible 
is better than a bell in commanding the attention of those 
who are ready to hear God’s word. It ought to be so in every 
Sunday-school, that quiet and order are secitred before the 
exercises begin. Then the first movement of the superinten- 
dent will be recognized and heeded instantly, by teachers and 
scholars alike. 

Ezra blessed the Lord, the great God (v. 6). Prayer is as 
needful as it is timely in preparation for Bible study. God 
ought to be thanked for his word, and for the privilege of 
studying it. God ought also to be asked for wisdom to the 
understanding of his word. Gratitude for its teachings 
should fill the heart of those who take the Bible in hand for 
its searching. 

All the people answered, Amen, Amen, with the lifting up of 
their hands: and they bowed their heads. Responsive exercises 
have the sanction of antiquity in the opening of a Sunday- 
school session. All the people had a share in the worship 
which accompanied Bible study, in the olden time. There is 
as much propriety now as formerly in this order of Sunday- 
school service. Away with the new-fangled notion of one 
man doing all the worship in a congregation! -Restore the 
old Bible plan of all the people taking part in the exercises. 

They read ... distinetly ; and they gave the sense, so that they 
understood the reading (v.8). How to teach, is not a discovery 
of recent centuries. And the wise methods of olden time 
have their valuefor now. Reading distinctly—understanding 
what is to be taught, and stating it plainly—is an essential to 
begin with. Giving the sense—explaining and illustrating 
the statements of the text—must next be attended to. Then 
the scholars must be helped to understand the reading. This 
is an essential of all teaching. No man has taught a truth 
until somebody has learned it. The process of teaching is 
incomplete, while the scholar is yet untaught. If you did not 
cause any scholar to understand his lesson last Sunday, you 
did not teach that lesson. Are you sure that you did teach? 
Are you sure that you canteach? Are you yet up to thestan- 
dard of Ezra’s Sunday-school teachers? If not, you are at least 
twenty-three centuries behind the times, in spite of Sunday- 
school institutes, and assemblies, and normal classes, and In- 
ternational lessons, and varied helps to study and teaching. 

All the people went their way to eat, and to drink, and to send 
portions, and to make great mirth, because they had understood the 
words (v.12). The real test of good Sunday-schooi teaching 
is not in what the teacher says in the class, but in what the 
scholar does out of the class, And the real work of the teacher 
in the class should be for the influencing of the scholar’s 
course out of the class. The thought of the teacher, if not, 
indeed, the work of the teacher, as he parts with his scholar 
at the close of the lesson for the day, might well be: “ Now, 
‘if ye know these things, blessed are ye if ye do them.’” 

Philadelphia. 





TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. F. SCHAUFFLER, D.D. 


With the temple built, and the walls np, and the gates on 


their hinges, there was good cause for the peo Rejoice 
and take courage. Now, too, they were able n their 
attention to other things, which for the time being 1 been 





‘day-scbool are those who can neither teach nor learn. 


peglected. So a great convention was called at thetimeof 
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the usual feast of tabernacles, and the people came in large 
numbers, Then they had read to them the law of Moses; 
and in order that the reading might be of profit, they had 
numbers of men whose fity it was to make plain the mean- 
ing of the commands of the Lord. Thus the gathering was 
a kind of Sunday-school, and in many respects it set a good 
example to all future Sunday-school workers, The eighth 
verse is a good one for all teachers; for in it we arestold that 
they caused the people to “ understand the reading” of the 
law. This is just what many teachers do not do. I have 
heard of teachers who spend their time in story-telling when 
the lesson is a little hard, and so save themselves some 
trouble, though at the expense of the intelligence of their 
classes. Blessed be that teacher who takes especial pains to 
prepare for the lesson when it is peculiarly hard, so that the 
class goes home with a clear understanding of what the Bible 
says. 

Now, as the reading of the law went on, it was noticed that 
here and there were some who broke ont. into tears. Then 
the weeping became more general, till at last the leaders had 
to interfere, and calm the feelings of the ~eeping multitude. 
What was the cause of all these tears? Lt doubtless arose 
from their understanding of the words of the law. Thgy now 
saw more clearly than they had ever done before how great 
was their guilt before God, and this made their hearts sad 
and their eyes to overflow with tears. Remember, many of 
these people had never heard the law before, and it came 
upon them like a revelation, so that they saw for the first 
time how God looked upon sin, and how severe were his 
threats against those who broke the law. Then their con- 
sciences awoke, and bore witness against them, and the con- 
sequence was that they were filled with contrite fear. 

Now stop and ask the scholars if angels would weep 
if they heard the law read to them. No, Why not? 
Simply because they have not broken the law, and so they 
have nothing to be afraid of. Angels approve of the law. If 
any man should read to you the law against the burglar, 
would it fill you with alarm? No; for you are not a burglar. 
But if that law were read to a burglar, he might well’tremble. 
The reason why these people were so deeply affected, was 
that they knew they were sinners, and the law of God con- 
demned them. 

The same experience was gone through with by the men 
of Josiah’s time when they found the book of the law, which 
had been lost for many a long day, and read it. The king 
rent his garments, and cried out with fear. Now, the 
truth is that whenever the sinner so reads God’s Word that 
he understands it, his heart will be filled with fear. Why, 
then, are men not more alarmed about their sins? Simply 
because they do not know how God looks on sin, and what he 
says about the way in which he will deal with it if it is un- 
repented of. They judge themselves, not by God’s law, but 
by the opinions of their friends, and thus they are at ease. 
But he who reads the Word of God will understand that 
“God is angry with the wicked every day,” and that he will 
by no means clear the guilty, excepting on his own conditions, 
It matters not what men may say or think, as they are not the 
judges ; for God will carry out his word, and, though heaven 
and earth should pass away, his word will not pass away. In 
these days there are many who seem to think that the threats 
of God's Word are not to be taken literally; but they will 
find themselves wofully mistaken. The men of Noah’s time 
thought so. The people of Sodom thought so. The Jews 
said this when it was told them that they were to go into 
captivity, But all the same, God’s word came true, and the 
disasters predicted came to pass. God does not threaten 
because he loves to punish, but to make people cease from 
their sins. But if they still persist, and rush on, they will 
find it an awful thing to run against the shield of the 
Almighty. “Be not deceived; God is not mocked; for what- 
soever a man soweth, that shall he also reap.” Satan has 
always said, “ Ye shall not surely die;” but he is a liar, and 
all history has proved this. 

If all this is so, why did the leaders tell the people not to 
weep, but to go their way and be happy? Because they 
knew that God was also a God of mercy; and when people 
weep for their sins, he is gracious, and will pardon. Here is 
the.comfort of all those who are penitent ; for God is not will- 
ing that any should perish, but that all should come to repen- 
tance, and so live. “As I live, saith the Lord God, I have no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked; but that the wicked turn 

from his way and live.” This is not saying that if he does 
not turn from his way he shall live, but that, if he will turn, 
God will have mercy on him. Let the teacher make this 
very clear; for many of our scholars think, wrongly, that in 
any case God will forgive. This is not in accordance with 
the Word; and if any man speak not in accordance with that, 
he isa false prophet. To the law and tothetestimony. How 
readest thou? This is the only thing for the teacher to be 
careful about; for if he teaches the Word he will have good 
tidings for all that are penitent; and for the impenitent the 
Word of God has no comfort while they adhere to their sins, 
but only a fearful looking-for of judgment and fiery indigna- 
tion from the hand of the Almighty. 


HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER. 


It would be well for the teacher to prepare at home a roll 
to ‘represent an ancient scroll, and explain how the Scrip- 
tures were copied by hand, written in columns on long strips 
of parchment or skin, and each side or end rolled on a rod, 
so that it could be unfolded from either end to find the place 
to be read aloud in worship. 

All the People Gathered Together.—They knew the call; for 
it was the beginning of the month and the time for the feast 
of trumpets, when trumpets were sounded everywhere, just as 
now, in some time of gladness or celebration, all the city bells 
would ring. The people all came out to a great open square; 
it was a public place out of doors and before the water gate, 
near the place where water was brought into the city and to 
the temple. Everybody wanted to come; for we read, they 
all gathered as one man, “ they were of the same mind.” A 
crowd of people stood there, many thousands, who met early 
in the morning of the first day of the seventh month, about 
the time of our month of September. 

A Great Sunday-school.—The people came together to be 
in a great Sunday-school or Bible-class; children were there 
with their fathers and mothers, all the boys and girls who 
were old enough to understand the words they heard. The 
superintendent’s desk was a pulpit or tower of wood large 
enough for fourteen people to stand in, and high enough to 
be in sight of all the people. It was a morning Sunday- 
school, that began with the daylight and lasted until noon. 
Those who came were prompt in their places, and ready in 
time, and they were not impatient to get away ; for they were 
attentive, they listened quietly, and paid heed toall they heard. 

The Sunday-school Superintendent and Teachers.—Ezra the 
scribe was the leader or superintendent; he was a wise scholar, 
learned in all the Scripture then written, and came from 
Babylon to help his people, to serve and teach them; for he 
pwas a faithful priest. Why was Ezra so much wiser and bet- 
ter than other priests and scribes? One little verse tells why, 
“for Ezra had set his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and 
to do it, and to teach.” Ezra wrote the book called by his 
name, and copied and arranged a great deal of the* Bible as 
they had it then. He stood in the middle of the wooden 
pulpit, and with him were six men on his right hand and 
seven on his left hand,—priests, who assisted in the reading 
and the service. There were others who helped in the read- 
ing and teaching who were not in the pulpit, but among the 
people. 

The Book,—What book ought to be studied in every Sun- 
day-school? The people asked Ezra to come and bring the 
book of the law of Moses; for they knew that Ezra under- 
stood the words which God had commanded. They had not 
then a Bible.in every house as now. Only the priests had 
copies of the books of Moses, the Psalms, and some other 
parts of the Old Testament. There were no printed books 
then; for no one knew how to make paper, or to print with 
a printing-press. The Scriptures were copied on pieces of 
skin or leaves of a plant, and rolled in this way (showing a 
roll), Ezra opened the book in the sight of all the people; 
that is, he unrolled it until he came to the place for the day’s 
lessons. The people stood up to hear; for it was the custom 
to stand while the priest read, and sit down when he taught. 
Ezra began the services with Bible-reading and with prayer. 
When he prayed the people said “Amen.” Do you know 
the meaning of “amen”? That question was once asked in 
a primary class, and a little girl said, “Oh, I know! It’s just 
saying good-by to God.” “Why do you think so?” asked 
the teacher, and she answered, “ They have prayed enough, 
so they say good-by, and don’t think about God any more 
until 4he next praying-time.” Do you think it was so in 
Ezra’s great Sunday-school? When they said “ Amen,” they 
lifted up their hands to show that they believed what they 
heard, and meant, in their hearts, “So be it,” or “ May it be 
so.” Then they worshiped God, and bowed their faces to the 
ground. Do you truly pray and worship in your heart while 
you are in your Sunday-school class ? 

The Lessons.—A number of Levites were teachers among 
the people. They read in the book with a clear, loud voice, 
and spoke each word plainly. Was that enough to make the 
people learn the Bible verses? The teachers told the mean- 
ing or sense of the words, and made them understand. What 
part had the scholars to do? They listened and paid atten- 
tion when the word was read and ‘explained, and they joined 
in the prayer. 

The People Wept.—Nehem|ah the governor was there with 
Ezra and the priests, and they all saw that many were weep- 
ing. They knew it was from real sorrow for sin; for when 
they learned the commandments of God, they knew they had 
broken them and deserved punishment, But Nehemiah and 
Ezra and the teachers told them not to be grieved, to keep 
the day holy unto God, and to rejoice in him. They told 
the people to go every one to his home to keep the feast, and 
to send portions to the poor and the stranger. He told thefh 
how to be happy, to obey ‘the law, and said, “The joy of the 
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giveness and obedience, of kindness to others; for they went 
tokeepa real Thanksgiving, Day with strong and joyful hearts, 
The Scholar’s Prayer.—-We find it in our golden text. It 
is asking the Lord for his Spirit to show us the meaning of 
his word. Jesus promised the Holy Spirit to teach and guide 
and help all who think of his words. Did the Jews of olden 
time find wondrous things in the Bible? They found prom- 
ises and commandments, examples of obedience, and stories 
of God’s wondrous help. Yet they had not the story of 
Bethlehem, the words of the model Teacher, or his works of 
compassion and salvation, They could not read of the cross 
and the risen Saviour, and then neither scribe nor priest 
could teach of Christ, as now the lowliest teacher may do. 
Louisville, Ky. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 


“Tue Broap PLACE... BEFORE THE WATER GATE.”— 


‘It must be remembered that the streets of a typical Oriental 


city are very narrow and very dirty. The passer-by has 
hardly room to dodge the burden-bearing ass or camel which 
he chances to meet in one of them. ‘Indeed, Oriental streets 
are hardly streets at all, in our sense of the word. In some 
of our Occidental streets a large crowd could gather. In an 
Oriental city the only possible places for a large assembly 
are the public squares or the open space outside the walls 
about the gate.* We find the same custom even in the case 
of Rome. In the imperial city the favorite place for publie 
meetings was either the forum within the city walls, or the 
spacious Campus Martius, sloping down to the Tiber, just 
outside of them. Out to this great meadow the people flocked 
on public occasions, and thither the magistrates came to 
address them. A special space was set aside for the use of 
those who were to speak, and rude temporary structures were 
erected for them. It will be seen how like this was in its 
main features to the scene described in the lesson. 


the modern East the Qurfn is theoretically as free of access 
as the Bible is to the Christian; that is, it isnot the property 
of a special priesthood, but is part of the inheritance of every 
Muslim. So it was with the law in ancient Israel. This 
freedom of access to the sacred books was not, however, char- 
acteristic of ancient Oriental nations in general. In most 
cases the sacred literature was jealously reserved to itself by 
a special priesthood, and access to it was only granted to the 
initiated. A typical instance is the case of the Roman calen- 
dar in the days of the republic. For about four and a half 
centyries after the traditional date for the founding of the 
city, the priests reserved to themselves the knowledge of the 
calendar, with its lawful days and unlawful days, for the 
transaction of business and for the holding of public meet- 
ings. This knowledge, of course, could be used for political 
purposes by the privileged few who possessed it. At last it 
was divulged by Cowus Flavius, son of a freedman, and secre- 
tary to Appius Claudius, who drew up a table of the calendar 
and exposed it in the forum, making this jealously guarded 
information the property of the people at large. For this 
bold act for the public weal, Flavius was reckoned one of the 
benefactors of Rome. 

“THE PEOPLE Stoop up .*. . ANSWERED . .. LIFTING 
up... Hanps,... BowED THEIR HEAps... WORSHIPPED 
«+. WITH... FACES TO THE GrounD.”—These are the ordi- 
nary postures of prayer in the East to-day. The devout 
Muslim stands up to pray with his liands hanging beneath 
his girdle; next he raises his hands to the level of his head, 
palms outward; bends forward, putting his hands upon his 
knees ; drops upon his knees and touches the ground with his 
forehead ; raises himself upon his knees again; touches the 
ground again with his forehead, and so on, with manifold 
repetitions of these postures. The Oriental attitude of prayer, 
like the bibfical attitude, is not one, but many. 


BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL. D., F.R.S. 


“CAUSED THE PEOPLE TO UNDERSTAND THE Law.”—It 
may be asked why it was necessary that the law should be 
explained, why it was needful to give the sense, and cause the 
~people to understand the reading. It was now one hundred 
and thirty-two years since the utter desolation of Jerusalem 
by Nebuzaradan, and one hundregand forty-five years since 
the captivity of Jehoiakim by Nebuchadnezzar. For a cen- 
tury and a half the national life of Judah had been suppressed, 
The cream of the nation had been deported into Assyria and 
Persia, many thousands had fled and escaped into Egypt, 
while the lowest and poorest, who had been snffered to remain, 
had been intermingled with Syrians, Samaritans, and other 
neighboring races. For nearly five generations they had been 
mingled with the heathen, and learned their language. He- 
brew had been to them by this time almost a strange tongue. 
We know how the Alexandrian Jews united to supply the 
Greek version of the Scriptures, the Septuagint, for their 
countrymen, to whom Greek had become their mother-tongue. 
In the East, by the Tigris and the Euphrates, the change was 
even more rapid; and the cognate dialect of Chaldee (in 
which language part of Ezra, Daniel, and other post-exilic 





Lord is your strength.” So they learned the lesson of for-, 


inspired books are written) became within two generations 
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the colloquial medium of the exiles. Another cognate tongue, 
the Syrian, or Arantaic, had along with the Syrian colonists 
supplemented Hebrew in the Holy Land itself; and the lan- 
guage of Moses was little less strange to the Chaldee-speaking 
exile of the return, or to the peasant of Judea, than Latin 
was to the Italian five hundred years ago,—not utterly un- 
intelligible, but rendering it needful to give the sense. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


Ezra IN THE CoNGREGATION.—The Jewish reverence for 
Ezra and all associated with his name is well known, To 
this it may be due that Palestinian synagogues are furnished 
with high wooden erections in the center, on which those 
stand who read the law, their feet being above the heads of 
the congregation. These erections accommodate also a num- 
ber of elders and men of distinction, who take their places at 
the beginning of the service. When “the book” is opened, 
all with any pretensions to piety “stand up,” and remain 
standing until the portion for the day is finished. During 
other parts of the service there is constant coming and going, 
with children running out and in. Indeed, in all Oriental 
services, Christian and other, we miss the order and decorum 
familiar to us in our own churches, 

“So THEY Reapd,... AND GAVE THE SENSE, AND CAUSED 
THEM TO UNDERSTAND.”—Hebrew had been wellnigh for- 
gotten in exile; the people now spoke the language of their 
masters. When the law was read im Hebrew, an interpreter 
was required. His work was regulated by certain rules., He 
must wait until the reader had finished the verse or para- 
graph. The reader must always be ready to continue im- 
mediately when the translator finished. Neither had to 
raise his voice above the other. The interpreter must not 
lean against pillar or beam, but stand erect with fear and 
reverence. His interpretation must always be extempore, 
lest in reading any writing he might seem to be reading the 
law itself, and Scripture thus be made responsible for his 
teaching. The practice led, however, in the end, to certain 
approved.translations being committed to writing. Thus the 
Targums came into existence. Now these Targums have to 
be read by the Jews in private, only the Hebrew being read 
in the synagogue; and while the Hebrew is understood by 
most, the Targums are understood by very few. 

Safed, Syria. 
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BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





EZRA’S SUNDAY-SCHOOL 





OVED 
ISTENED TO or cane 
EARNED D. 


* Come hither, and hear the words of the Lord 
your God.” 








IF WE LOVE GOD'S WORD, 
WE SHALL 

RLL ATTEND THE BIBLE SCHOOL. 

COME EARLY, AND STAY THROUGH. 

SEEK GOD'S BLESSING THEREIN. 

STUDY TO UNDERSTAND THE WORD. 

HASTEN TO APPLY AND OBEY. 











i OPEN THOU MINE EYES. 





HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


“ How precious is the book divine.” 

“ Oh, how I love thy holy law,” 

“ What glory gilds the sacred page.” 

“ Stand up, and bless the Lord.” . 
“My God! the spring of all my joys.” 

“ Rejoice in the Lord, O let his mercy cheer.” 

“O wonderful words of the Gospel.” 

“ Would you be joyful in the Lord?” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 
FOR THE TEACHER. 

For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. “ 

1. Tue Law Repiscoverep (vs. 1, 2).—When was the 
wall finished? (Neh. 6:15.) When did the Jewish civil 
year begin? To what part of our year does this correspond? 
What festival introduced all months? (Num. 10: 10; 28:11.) 
What especial festival introduced the first day of the seventh 
month? (Lev. 23:24.) What other festivals occurred dur- 
ing this month? (Lev. 23: 27-43.) What was Nehemiah’s 
first care after completing the wall? How did this new work 
compare in importance with the building of the walls? (Psa. 
127:1.) Where was the meeting held? What was the water 


\ 
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gate? Why was itso called? What were the disadvantages 
of this meeting-place, tompared with our school-rooms and 
churches? How do the results of this meeting compare with 
those we get in our Sunday-schools? Who came to the meet- 
ing? Why is it especially necessary for older people to 
attend our modern meetings for the study of God’s word? 
and for men as well as women? What especial reasons for 
public gatherings to study the law existed then, but exist 
no longer? What reasons have we that they had not? 
What makes it probable that Ezra had been in Persia dur- 
ing Nehemiah’s early work? Why wasit natural for the peo- 
ple tosummon him to read the Bible? (Ezra 7:10, 25.) What 
were the duties of a scribe? Who should act as leaders in 
the Bible study of a church? What office had Ezra besides 
that of scribe? What was the book of the law of Moses? 
What command regarding it had the Lord laid upon the 
Jews? (Deut. 11: 18-21; 31: 10,11; Josh. 1: 8.) ° 
2. Tue Law Reap (vs. 3-5).—How many hours did this 
school last? What shows that Ezra did not read alone 
all this time? (v. 7.) What is known of Ezra’s helpers? 
(Neh. 12: 7.) What difference does.it make to the true 
Christiah whether or not he becomes noted in -his Master’s 
service? When, in their church services, did the Jews 
stand, and when were they seated? How does this compare 
with the relative honor most-of us give to the reading of the 
Bible, and to the expository sermon? 

3. THE Law REVERED (v. 6).—Why must Bible study 
be prayerful, in order to be fruitful? What is the connection 
between reverence of the Bible and reverence of “the Lord, 
the great God” ? What does “amen” mean? How is the 
usefulness of the Bible affected by the way in which people 
receive it? What did the lifting of hands signify? Why 
is it necessary for the student to come humbly to the Scrip- 
tures, bowing his head to the ground? How can we obtain, 
in Sunday-schools and in our private study, the glad teach- 
ableness that made Ezra’s Bible-reading so effective at this 
time ? 

4, Toe Law INTERPRETED (vs. 7, 8).—Why is it that the 
Bible student needs the help of commentaries? What dif- 
ferent kinds of help, personal and literary, are at the com- 
mand of the young Bible student? What are some of the 
especial reasons why the Jews of that time found their 
Scriptures hard to understand? How does good reading 
contribute to good understanding? What is the best way to 
go to work to master a passage of the Bible? How can we 
best test our knowledge, and be sure that we understand the 
passage? 

5. Tae Law FEARED (v. 9).—What does “ Tirshatha” 
mean? (Neh. 5: 14, 15,18.) Why did the people weep at 
the reading? (Psa. 106: 6.) How should a Christian treat 
the stern parts of the Bible, and those that seem terrible to 
him? Why is it that the Bible so clearly discloses to men 
their sins? Why was sorrow inappropriate to that day? 
(Lev. 23 : 24, 25; Num. 29: 1-6.) What considerations 
should free us from all fear of the Bible? How far is such 
fear a good thing, and to be cultivated by Christians? 

$6. Taz Law Ewnsoyep (vs. 10-12).—What is “the joy 
of the Lord”? (John 15:11; 4: 34.) How is joy increased 
by charity and helpfulness? When is sorrow strengthening? 
Why is it usually enfeebling? What kind of joy is weaken- 
ing? In what ways does “the joy of the Lord” make men 
strong? In what different ways is this joy promoted by Bible 
study? How can Bible students send to others portions from 
thei» spiritual feast? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1, After the wall was built, what did the Jews need to 
make them a strong people? 2. Why did they ask to have 
the law read to them? 3. Who read it? 4. How did the 
reading affect the Jews? 5. Why? 6. What did Ezra say 
to comfort them? 7. What prayer must we make, if we 
would get good from reading the Bible? (golden text.) 
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SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


Ezra is the founder of the pulpit, Jewish and Christian 
It is true that the Jewish prophets were preachers after a 
sort; but they depended on audiences brought together by 
emergencies, or on a hearing with kings, rulers, and other 
individuals, for the delivery of their spoken message. It is 
Ezra who brings into recognition the fact that the covenant 
people of God have a law, which calls for continuous labor 
to bring it home to their minds and hearts, and who assigns 
times when the whole people shall come to hear it read and 
expounded. r 

Our Lord taught mostly in the prophetic way, although he 
also went to and expounded in the synagogue, which may be 
said to have grown up around the pulpit Ezra established. 
The scene in the synagogue of Nazareth is the most distinctly 
drawn. His apostles were preachers rather than prophets. 
They sought the Jews in their synagogues, and took advan- 
tage of its forms to put the truth of Christ’s claims before 
their people. Théy enjoined substantially the adoption of 
synagogue forms for the edification of the new congregations. 





They copied not only the preaching-service of the forenoon, 


but the teaching service of the afternoon. Thus Paul praises 
elders ‘who labor in word—that is, in expounding the Serip- 
tures—and in doctrine or teaching. 

Thus the Jewish pulpit became the antecedent of the 
Christian pulpit, with its vastly wider reach of power and 
influence, and its associations with the great names of Am- 
brose, Augustine, Chrysostom, Gregory, Berthold, Eckhart, 
Tauler, Savonarola, Luther, Latimer; Bossuet, Massillon, 
Taylor, South, Barrow, Whitfield, Edwards, Schleiermacher, 
Harms, Chalmers, Irving, Hall, Channing, Newman, Mau- 
rice, Kingsley, Church, Bushnell, Liddon, Spurgeon, and 
Brooks. These names are sufficient to indicate what a power 
in the world’s spiritual history may be traced back to the 
meeting outside the water gate, when Ezra and the thirteen 
stood up to read and explain the law. Carlyle well says that 
there is no institution in the world which is capable of such 
high uses as the pulpit. 

The modern pulpit might take a lesson from that of Ezra, 
in remembering that its work is the exposition of the word, 
The sermon which does not cast light on the Bible, directly 
or remotely, is not in the line of the best preaching as illus- 
trated by its greatest masters, 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


“To the law and to the testimony!’ God’s word is the 
basis of every right reform and new beginning, in personal 
and in social life. In order to do as God would have us do, 
we must go back to God’s word, and learn from it his will as 
to our duty. This is the teaching of this lesson,—a teaching 
of practical value to every child of God. 

Men and women, and all children capable of understand- 
ing, are alike to be taught God’s truth from God’s word, If 
they have not been taught before, there should be a beginning 
of instruction tothem. If they are familiar with the word 
of truth, they can gain yet more of incitement and of knowl- 
edge by every new return to this source of strength and of 
wisdom. “The oil of God’s word will never leave increasing 
whilst any bring an empty barrel. The Old Testament will 
still be a new Testament to him who comes with a fresh 
desire for information.” ; 

_« beginning a new day’s work, in undertaking a new busi- 
ness enterprise, in starting a new church organization, in 
enfering upon any movement of reform, social, political, or 
religious, it is well to go to the Bible for knowledge and 
guidance. God’s “commandment is exceeding broad,” and 
it includes every phase of human need and of human duty, - , 

Faith and joy toward God, and sympathy with God’s chile, 
dren, are needful to one who would get the good from Bible 
teachings that are available to all right seekers in that direo- 
tion. He who turns trustfully to his loving God for apunsel 
and help, ought to be glad of the counsel and help that he is 
sure to receive from that source. “The joy of the Lord is 
your strength,” and there is no cause to be grieved in God’s 
service, And when we realize that our Father God is the 
God and Father of those around us, we shall want to send to 
them the tokens of our love for him, and our love for them, 
—as dear to us for his sake. 


ADDED POINTS. 


Open-air meetings for Bible study have Bible authority in 
this illustration. If a convenient room for a Sunday-school 
indoors is not available, there is room enough out of doors, 

The best message that any preacher or teacher can bring 
to his hearers is God’s message. And the best welcome that 
a hearer can give to that message is an attentive ear to begin 
with. 

A pulpit from which the word of God is proclaimed is 
worth having. Unless a pulpit is used for this purpose, it is 
not worthy of the name it bears. 

All who are together in a congregation for Bible study and 
worship ought to have a part in Bible study and worship. 

Gladness of heart is a duty with one who is in God’s loving 
service. 

He who is himself glad in God’s service ought to try to 
make others glad. 

It is a great thing to realize that God’s Word is a message 
to us personally, and that we have it and can understand it. 





WAYS OF WORKING. 


HONORING REGULAR ATTENDANCE. 


Are they sleepy superintendents and Sunday-school 
teachers who act as if regularity of attendance were not 
worth encouraging beforehand or honoring afterward,— 
and do they néed a revival? 

What is worth working to gain, is commonly worth 
glancing at after it is gained; and definite work tosecure 
unbroken attendance from the members of the school is © 
worth any superintendent’s while, be the school large or 
small. Gathering in new scholars, important as it is, is 











not the last act; prompting them to a continued and 
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regular coming is a decided advance. Putting the new 
scholar’s name on the school-roll will be followed by 
encouraging him to deserve a place on the honor-roll. 

The “roll of honor” has its place. Whatever it pro- 
claims,—regular attendance, or more, fidelity in building 
up the school, faithfulness in systematic giving, fidelity 
and progress in Bible study, whether by a strict “ grading 
system” or not,—the roll of honor, wisely used, has a 
distinct value. It is recognition and good cheer. It is 
salutation in the spirit of the “salutes” in the sixteenth’ 
chapter of Romans,—one of the Apostie Paul’s honor- 
roljs. It is a call to further faith and faithfulness, in the 
spirit of the honor-roll in the eleventh chapter of He- 
brews,—the voice of the past to the future. 

The form of the recognition may not be essential, 
—whether published or unpublished; whether an an- 
nouncement quarterly or annually (as at the Christmas 
festival), or recorded upon the chart hanging on the wall 
of the Sunday-school room, or distinguished by the gift 
of testimonials and certificates, or published in the 
church “‘ Year-book,” or issued in a separate report, or 
embodied in resolutions of esteem, the honoring of regu- 
lar attendance and heartiness in the Sunday-school is an 
honorable thing to do. The school is honored in the 
honoring. And it is on this ground that a child’s regu- 
lar attendance is honored in the day-school; not simply 
for its own sake as a good habit, but foi-a far higher rea- 
son,—it denotes sequence in work, keeping up with the 
class, and steady mental growth. All that, and more, it 
means in the Suhday-school; and the continuity of wor- 
ship and Bible study—the unbroken progress—is the 
important thing to be duly recognized. 

The form of the roll of honor issued, as a separate 
report for 1892, by the Presbyterian Memorial Sunday- 
school of Lancaster, Pennsylvania, is a four-page octavo 
leaflet. On the fourth page the pastor gives two New 
Year’s letters, one to the children, and another to their 
parents, urging all to renewed and increased interest in 
the Sunday-school. The officers of the church also “ ex- 
press their gratification and thanks to God for the sifc- 
cessful manner in which the superintendent and his 
assisting officers, sustained by the harmonious efforts’ of 
teachers and scholars, have conducted the Sunday-school. 
The regular attendance and self-denying labors entitle 
them to high commendation. The reverent attention of 
all the members of the school to the devotional exercises 
has been a marked characteristic, giving great promise 
for the future.” The “careful and thorough competi- 
tive ekamination on the course of lessons for the year” 
is also commended, and the musical development seen in 
the service of song. Preceding these words is the roll of 
honor proper, with the names*of every officer, teacher, 
and scholar in the different departments, who was 
“ present every session during the year 1892.” Of such 
there were forty-nine. The names of those who were 
absent once came next,—thirteen in all; then those who 
were absent twice, three, four, and five times during the 
year. There is also a list of names of the “present 
members of the school who have attended every session 
for two or more years,” with this 
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During the past year the average attendance was 228; 
the largest, 262. As the superintendent, in a recent 
letter says: “If our total perfect attendance could be 
divided among our scholars, every member of the school 
would be ‘ perfect’ for more than a year. Of the total 
membership of our school, nineteen per cent have been 
present every session during the year, and thirty-seven 
and a half per cent have not missed more than five 
sessions.” The “banner class for attendance in 1892” 
obtained ninety-nine per cent. This school also has been 
accustomed to give a dark bronze, or a light bronze, or a 
silver, or a gold medal, to each class showing a perfect 
attendance of teacher and all scholars, for the respective 
periods of three, six, nine, and twelve months. The 
superintendent says: “ As it requires the hardest kind 
of united work to secure even the dark bronze medals, 
the scholars feel that the class has earned all that they 
receive, and there has been no jealousy.” He thinks 


for the spirit of fidelity, rather than of quligatiien, is 
aroused, since each class may obtain one or more of the 
medals to keep. The man whose attendance has been 
unbroken for eighteen years is Mr. Michael Gibson, and 
hereby it goes upon a larger honor roll. 

Noteworthy as this individual record is, it is surpassed 
by that of a scholar in the Central Presbyterian Sunday- 
school of Rochester, New York. Mr. George Glasgow 
“has been present for twenty-six years,” the Rev. Dr. 
H. H. Stebbins writes, “ without missing a Sunday. He 
is now in the twenty-seventh year of such attendance. 
He is one of the most efficient employees of the Erie 
Railroad in Rothester.” Special recognition was made 
by the school at the end of the twenty-first year by the 
gift of a gold watch, suitably inscribed, The effect of 
hjs example has been “to set aside frivolous éxcuses for 
absence; ” it has been an inspiration to the scholars, and 
“very many have reached a complete attendance of seven 
full years.” Here is another name for this larger honor 
roll,—a man who believes in a seven-days-in-the-week 
fidelity, year in and year out. ~ 

This school, of which Mr, Horace McGuire is the 
superintendent, issues a separate “annual report” of 
the Sunday-school in the form of an eight-page octavo. 
The membership is more than seventeen hundred, of 
whom fourteen hundred are above the age of fifteen 
years. Three of the adult Bible-classes number together 
more than eight hundred ; and-two of these, “‘ Class 42,” 
and the “Alling Class,” have recently been noticed. 
The names of all the members of the school are given, by 
classes, who have attended “ thirty Sundays or over” 
1892,—564 in all. About two hundred scholars united 
with the church, by confession of faith, last year. 

“ Superintendent Emeritus” is an unusual title, but 
there is more than one way to honor the faithful work 
of officers and teachers, as well as of scholars. This 
title has been conferred upon Mr. William McDermott 
of another “Central Presbyterian ” Sunday-school,—that 
of Norristown, Pennsylvania. As an elder in that 
church, he has been present at every communion ser- 
vice, except two, during thirty-seven years, and a similar 
fidelity was shown in his long superintendency of the 
Sunday-school. His name rightfully belongs on the roll 
of honor gf the Sunday-school at large. The action of 
his church is expressed in this resolution: 

Resolved, In recognition of Elder William McDermott’s having 
weached a half-century of church-membership; of his superin- 
tendency of the Sunday-school of this church from its origin, 
for a period of almost twenty years; and of his active interest 
in all church work,—that the session of this church confer 
upon him the honorary title of “ Superintendent Emeritus” of 
the Sunday-school of this church ; and further do suggest to 
the Sunday-school Association, that, if it meet with their ap- 
proval, the name of Mr. McDermott be retained upon the roll 
of membership of the Association, although not actively par- 
ticipating in the Sunday-school as officer or teacher. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_——.g——_—— 


RECENT LITERARY FINDS. 


The most important find made for a number of years 
in the department of biblical literature, as has been 
already shown in these pages, is the discivery in Egypt 
of the Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter, together 
with large fragments of the Book of Enoch, and two 
other small fragments of other works. The whole has 
been published by the French Egyptologist U. Bouri- 
ant, in the Afemoires Publiés par les Membres de la Mission 
Archéologique Francaise au Caire (Tome neuviéme, ler 
fascicule; Paris: Ernst Leroux, 1892; pp. 147; price, 
about $7.00). 

The find was made, in the winter of 1886-87, in the 
burial city Akhmim, the old Panopolis, in Upper Egypt, 
by workmen under M. Grébaut, who at that time had 
charge of the diggings, and of the archeological muse- 
ums in Egypt. Bouriant states that for certaingeasons, 
which need not be mentioned, the publication of the 
finds did not take place until the present time. In 
reality, two manuscripts were found,—one on papyrus, 
containing mathematical data, the other on parchment, 
with the books already mentioned. The first is discussed 
in detail in this fascicule (pp. 1-88) by J. Baillet, and 
several pages of the original are reproduced in facsimile. 
In the second manuscript the editor has given nearly his 
whole attention to the Greek fragments of Enoch, con- 
tenting himself with a reproduction of the text of the 
Gospel and the Apocalypse of Peter. 

Heretofore the Book of Enoch had been preserved 
only in an Ethiopic translation, which had been trans- 





that the effect of giving such testimonials has been good ; 


Professor G. H. Schodde in 1882. A few Greek frag- 
ments had been preserved by Syncellus, 2 Byzantine 
writer of the eighth century. The new fragments are 
much larger, covering, with a few slight interruptions, 
the first thirty chapters of the book, or about one- 
fifth ‘of the entire work. In the manuscript, which 
the editor has reproduced line for line, these fragments 
cover pages 21-50 and 51-66, being divided into two sec- 
tions, The text is reproduced with all the characteristics 
of the originals,—later orthography, absence of accents, 
etc. Recently it has been announced that the entire 
remnant is to be issued by Bouriaui in facsimile. The 
editor has considerably aided the reader by printing in 
parallel columns those sections of which we now have 
two Greek texts, that of Syncellus, and that of Gizeh,— 


-as the new manuscript is called since it is deposited in the 


museum in that city. A comparison of these texts with 
the Ethiopic shows that the new text virtually corrobo- 
rates the bulk of the readings of the Ethiopic in cases 
where the latter did not agree with Syncellus. We can 
now be reasonably sure that we have in the Ethiopic a 
practically reliable copy of the only apocalyptic book 
cited by a New Testament author (comp. Jude 14; 15 
from Enoch 1:9). It is clear that the new fragments 
will be of great critical value for comparison with the 
Ethiopic in a number of passages ; but, on the whole, it 
will doubtless confirm the latter. 

Of the Gospel of Peter a translation was given in the 
columns of The Sunday School Times for December 24, 
1892, and several cheaper editions of the Greek text have 
been issued both in this country and in Europe. Prob- 
ably no find in this department, since the discovery of 
the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles by Bishop Bryen- 
nios, has so engaged the attention of scholars as have 
these apocalyptic gospel fragments. Both Harnack and 
Schiirer, two leading authorities, have expressed their 
conviction as to the value and early date of this writing, 
the date assigned being the second half of the second 
century. Both are agreed that we have here the remains 
of the Gospel of Peter cited by the Fathers; as also, in 
the Apocalypse, more than one-half of the writing known 
by that name to thé early Church. Bouriant, who had 
not given a translation of the fragments of Enoch, gives 


without any commentary except a few introductory 
words, while he gives a‘fairly satisfactory discussion of 
the Enoch fragments. The text has seemingly been 
carefully edited, but the work of textual emendation has 
already been begun. The labor of fully investigating 
these finds yet remains to be done. The beginnings 
justify the hope that theré will be a harvest of good things, 

Chief among the first-fruits which these discoveries 
have brought forth is that df the young Protestant docent 
of Paris, Adolphe Lods. His volume is entitled Le Livre 
d’ Hénoch ; Fragments Grecs, découverts & Akhmim ( Haute 
Egypte) ; Publiés avec les Variantes du Texte éthionien, 
Traduits et Annotés par Adolphe Lods (Paris: Ernst 
Leroux, 1892; pp. Ixvii, 198). The work is an am- 
bitious and fairly successful attempt to determine the 
full value of the new Greek fragments for the critical 
study of the text and the contents of the book itself. 
The Introduction covers the same ground, practically, 
as that discussed by Dillmann, Schodde, Schiirer, and 
others, with the addition that the problems as to age, 
original language, etc., of the work, are discussed with 
special reference to the new source of information ; and 
the principal new literature of Germany, England, and 
America on this subject is taken into consideration. It 
certainly brings the introductory questions up to date, 
The conclusions reached do not vary materially from 
those current among scholars, although they are some- 
what modified. Lods certainly makes it evident that 
the Ethiopic and thé new Greek text represent one re- 
cension of the text, and that the variants of Syncellus 
are critically of subordinate value. The new Greek text 
is carefully reprinted, together with a full report of the 
Ethiopic variants on the same pages. The materials for 
the study of the text are here in abundance, and the 
reader is enabled to follow, step by step, the processes of 
the author. A translation of the new text follows, to- 
gether with a comparatively complete commentary. It 
can scarcely be said, however, that in the latter the 
abundance of new material is great, although the author 
certainly has the merit of having collected the best data 
from many sources. In fact, it might have been well if 
the material here presented had been condensed to one- 
half or one-third of the present compass. It must not 
be forgotten that this solid volume is devoted entirely to 
the first thirty chapters of the Book of Enoch. The dis- 





lated into German by Professor Dillmann, the editor 





cussions by Harnack of the Gospei and Apocalypse of 
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of the Ethiopic text, in 1858, and into English by 


versions of both the Gospel and the Apocalypse, but . 
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Peter are found in the ninth volume, first 
heft, of the Texte und Untersuchungen, pub- 
lished by himself in conjunction with Dr, 
von Gebhardt, and in the Preussische 
Jahrbiicher for December, 1892, and Janu- 
ary, 1893, 





By one of those literary coincidences so 
often noted by the reader, it happens that 
no less than four anthologies of love-poetry 
have lately appeared. For some time the 
late Dr. J. W. Palmer’s Poetry of Com- 
pliment and Courtship stood almost alone, 
in its field, but now there is a plentiful 
choice of books of the sort. Katharine 
Tynan had an easy task to gather the 
verse composing her collection of Irish 
Love-Songs in the Cameo series of Messrs, 
Cassell; the rich sentimental vein in the 
Irish blood easily beats in musical rhythm, 
and Miss Tynan has selected verse all the 
way from Moore and the coarse-grained 
Samuel Ferguson, whom she calls “ the 
most Irish of all our poets,” to the late 
Dr. Joyce of Boston, who was a true 
singer, impassioned rather than artistic, 
and therefore already half forgotten. 
Ralph H. Caine has done for Britain, in 
his Love-Songs of English Poets, what Miss 
Tynan did for Hibernia; making exten- 
sive use, of course, of the rich stores of 
melodies and madrigals by the Elizabethan 
sohgsters. The frontispiece of the Ameri- 
can edition (which is more gaudy, and 
therefore less attractive, than the English) 
is from a picture by Angelica Kauffman, 
in which a preposterously ill-drawn Cupid 
is closing his nostrils against some dis- 
agreeable odor. Choicer and somewhat 
more exclusive than Mr. Caine’s collec- 
tion is Mr. William Watson’s Lyric Love, 
the selection of the contents of which 
formed one of the poet’s latest labors be- 
fore his recent sad attack of mental de- 
rangement. The yolume, which has the 
honor of inclusion in the well-known 
Golden Treasury Series, and which bears 
a title much more apt than that of any 
ther of the books here chronicled, is at 
once a repetition and a welcome enlarge- 
ment of parts of Palgrave’s Golden Treas- 
ury. The song of love, even though the 
earlier bards for thé most part failed to 
approach the plane of Browning as regards 
this theme, is so integral a part of the 
“ paradise of English poetry” that these 
special collections need do little more than 
amplify one of the divisions of the general 
anthologies. Larger than any ofthe above, 
and preceded by a noble dedication, is Mr, 
H. P; Chandler’s Lover’s Year-Book of Pe- 
etry; now complete in two volumes. It is 
enabled, as the English books could not 
do, to avail itself of copyright verse by 
living writers of Britain. (Love-Songs of 
English Poets, 1500-1800. 16mo, cloth, 
pp. xxv, 275. New York: D. Appleton 
& Co. Price, $1.50.—Lyric Love, an An- 
thology, edited by William Watson. 18mo, 
cloth, pp. xxii, 238. New York: Macmil- 
lan and Company. Price, $1.00.—Lover’s 
Year-Book of Poetry. Vol. IL, 16mo, 
cloth, pp. xv, 229. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. Price, $1.25.) 


Of all the living ministers of the Epis- 
copal Church, none possesses a more con- 
spicuous power of clearness and compact- 
ness in rhetorical style than does Dr. 
W.R. Huntington of New York. Once, 
when he was speaking in the General 

mvention of his church, under a strict 

minutes’ rule applicable to all de- 
béters on the particular theme, a stroke of 
the bell announced that “time was up.” 
rged to go on by all, Dr. Huntington 
lined, on the ground that a man who 
eould not say in. ten minutes all that 
ngeded to be said had yo right to speak 
atjall, This incisive habit of utterance 
sppears in his latest book, a Short History 


' , 
; ; 


of the Book of Common Prayer, with Cer- 
tain Papers illustrative of Liturgical Re- 
vision. Asis well known, Dr. Huntington 
has been from the first the most active and 
influential of those engaged in the now 
completed task of revising the Protestant 
Episcopal prayer-book ; and the present 
volume has liturgical and historical value. 
Its title, however, is in its first part a little 
misleading, as the book chiefly consists of 
articles or sermons prepared by the author 
during the past ten or fifteen years; so 
that the whole is rather heterogeneous and 
unsymmetrical. (12mo, cloth, pp. iii, 234. 
New York: Thomas Whittaker, Price, 
$1.00.) 





If.any one will remember that Mr. 
Moses King’s Handbook of New York City 
is frankly packed with “ reading-notices” 
setting forth the merits of many com- 
panies, firms, newspapers, etc., and that 
it therefore has no standing whatever as 
an impartial guide-book, he will be able 
to perceive with pleasure that it is in 
readable text and in excellent half-tone 
pictures, far the largest and handsomest 
guide-book yet devoted to any American 
city. The views alone make an interest- 
ing study, either as an anticipation or a 
memory on the part of the visitor.—— 
Another interesting and well-illustrated 
book of local description is Harper's 
Chicago and the-World’s Fair, by Julian 
Ralph, in which the preliminary status 
of the great exposition is set forth with 
due enthusiasm, yet without apparent 
exaggeration. Mostother new Columbus, 
Chicago, or miscellaneous quadricenten- 
nial publications call for no remark; even 
Walter Crane’s calendar and Columbia’s 
Courtship are failures. (Handbook of 
New York. 12mo, cloth, illustrated, pp. 
928. Boston: Moses King. Price, $1.00. 
—Harper’s Chicago and the World’s 
Fair. 8vo, cloth, illustrated. New York: 
Harper and Brothers. Price, $3.00.) 


The function of the military critic is 
often derided by thosé experienced in the 
att of war; and derision is justif the critic, 
in the seclusion of his library, undertakes 
to say what should have been done on a 
field with the conditions of which he has 
not sufficiently familiarized himself. But 
when the student of campaigns seeks, with 
the aid of the most painstaking and dis- 
passionate investigatiops, to discover the 
methods, environments, and performances 
of great commanders in important opera- 
tions, his function is as legitimate and as 
useful as that of any historical investigator 
of the doings of men. Of our American 
military critics, one of the most sedulous 
is John ©. Ropes. In his latest book, 
The Campaign of Waterloo, he returns to 
an oft-discussed theme, and the results of 
his re-examinations are to be sought in 
new conclusions rather than in freshly 
elicited facts. In brief, the author thinks 
that Napoleon’s grand plan at Waterloo 
was all right, strategically considered, and 
that its failure was the fault of others, 
(8vo, cloth, pp. 401. New Yotk: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. Price, $2.50.) 


Sir John Lubbock’s latest book, The 
Beauties of Nature and the Wonders of the 
World we Live In, is a worthy successor 
of his well-known and widely serviceable 
account of some of The Pleasures of Life. 
The present volume is neither abstrusely 
scientific nor strikingly original; but it 
is a clean, wholesome, and stimulating 
reminder. of the wealth of esthetic beauty 
that lies around and above us, in the earth, 
the wood, the mountain, the sea, and the 


sky. Here is a scientist of prominent | 


standing who is also, like the late Profes- 
sors Peirce, Agassiz, and Guyot in our 





own country, an earnest, helpful optimist; 


and his chapters on scenery, natural his- 
tory, and astronomy furnish excellent 
reading. (12mo, cloth, pp. x, 429. New 
York: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$1.50.) * 


BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers ts 
153,500 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at anytime, The advertis- 
ing rateis $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not less than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such a position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publisher's idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages, 
All advertising, however, conditioned on an 
appearance unon the last page, will be charged 
an advunce of twenty per cent upon the regu- 
lar rates, 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


bene ——— is yo of the chief ards, pt “ 
every home. ‘oa deny A sure good, custa: pu 
dings, sauces, etc., Gail Borden le" “Brand 
Condensed Milk. ‘Directions on the label. Sold by 
your grocer and druggist. 











EDUCATIONAL. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 


Miss Gordon’s Boarding and and | Day School 
FOR YOUNG 

4110 and 4112 Spruce St. Most deli safe location In 

Phila, 12th year opens Sept. 21, 1 French, music, 

and college preparatory. Circular on application. 





NEW EASTER MUSIC. 
“LAW AND GOSPEL.” 


A new and original Easter Service, consisting of 
music, roctentions, 305 wapeasve readings, and primary 


exercise, By Ww. w.L. 
ce, 5 cents, by mail, 
$4.00 per Pte IA by express, not prepaid. 


arse PRINCE OF LIGHT. 


An Easter Service for the Sunday-school, consisting 
of recitations, responsive readings, and bright music 
to which is added a unique and attractive 
EXERCISE FOR THE PLATFORM, 
Prepared by W. L. Mason. 
Price, 5 cents per copy, by mall. 
$2.50 per hundred by express, not prepaid, 


And Echoes from the First Resurrection, 
An Easter Exercise with recitations, scriptural read- 
ings,and carols. Prepared by W. L. Mason. 
Price, same as *‘ Prince of Light.” 


THE GOODENOUGH & WOGLOM CO. 
122 Nassau Street, New York. 
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} 6A large collection of 
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SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Compiled with mavh 
care, and contains 
for old 7 you "4 
passed by anything 
this line. Price 25¢. 
THOMPSON'S 
Drills and Marches. 
Contains ten fine enter- 
tainmeuts in which all 


your class can take 
part. They are a diffic 







“COMPILED BY 
Pies. JEANNETTE M. WHITE. 


Sneee>. 
ATLANAOAN, SHER. 


tion this pa! 
ae io se eumected of nelps for Day School Teachers free. 


a FL. NAGAN, 262 Wabash Av. 




















“DO NOT STAMMER.” 


Postmasver-General Wanamaker writes: ‘'I never 
saw worse stammerers than some of those you peogens 
me, and the cure was rapid and truly wonde 

Refer to Geo, W. Childs, roprietor ‘ op hiadel hia 
Ledger,” also John D. Watt tles, publisher of The Sun- 
day School Times, 

Send for stpege pamphlet to E. 8. JOHNSTON'S 
Institute, Spring Garden S8t.,.Phila., Pa. 


OSTON STAMMERING INSTITUTE and 
TRAINING-SCHOOL. Alwaysopen. Rich 
and poor welcome. 41 Tremont Street. Boston. Mass, 


THE CHALFONTE, 


ATLANTIC CITY, N.4d. 
On the beach. Salt baths in the house, Send for 
inlustrased booklet, Address 
THE CHALFONTE. 


Manual of Bible History 


in Connection with the General History of the 

World. By the Rev. W. G. Blaikie, D.D. New 

edition. Revised and enlarged. 12mo,clpth, 1.50, 

“A book of rare excellence. Within its five hun- 
dred pages the whole course of Bible history is ana- 
lyzed, delineated, and explained with remarkable 
intelligence, judgment, and literary skill.’’— The Con- 
gregationalist. 


Thos. Nelson & Sons, 33 E. 17th St., N. Y. 
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VERYBODY’S HAND-BOOK’”’ 
Shh pear a ay Tepeere. § bd 
Illustrations. 

Electric oe, Baiterien, byoa —*, —— enue, 


Welding, etc aid k and Paper for 85 cents. 
BU sIER Pt B. CO., LYNN, MASS, 


Mrs, Crafs' rina Teacher's Quarterly. 


0 cents a year; 10 cents a qua 
wanpa DRUM MOND. NEW YORK M CITY. 


Book Covers ano Library Numbers. 
P, F. Van Everen, 60 Ann St., N. Y. 


BOOKS Illustrated catalogues 
one discount sheet 4 
New 8. 8. Books 

Ada D. BR. Niver Pub. Co., A 


HURRAH For COLUMBUS! 


Lady or gentleman having some leisure wanted in 

m4 town to take orders for ‘THE DISCOVERY 
CONQUEST OF THE NEW WORLD,” costing 

over $25,000 for illustrations alone. Average ay 
sales, 1,500 volumes. ents wild with success. 
Rev. D. Potter of New York made $120 in one week; 
Miss E. Reed of Connecticut, ¢30 in one hour ; J. Davis 
of Illinois took forty orders in one building. A Bo- 
nanza! Bookson credit. Freight paid. for further 
particulars write to sole publishers, H. J. SMITH 
& CO., Philadelphia, Pa., or Chicago, Ill. 


AGENTS WANTED | the authentie life 
o! 
BLAINE. 

A chance of a lifetime. Freight paid. Credit given. 
Best book. Best terms. Outfit free. Send 10c, for post- 

age,etc. It will pay you to write for « ial terms on 
the authentic edition, no matter what book you are 
selling; offer most extraordinary ever made in his- 
tory of book selling. R. H. Woopwakrp & Co., Balti- 
more 


IMPROVED HALL TYPEWRITER, 




















































GOSPEL HYMNS 


Nos. 5 and 6 Combined. 
THE-ONLY HYMN-BOOK USED BY MESSRS. 
Moody, Mills, Munhall, Whittle, Chapman, 


AND OTHER LEADING EVANGELISTS. = 
Nos. 5 and 6 Combined, Larne type......... 960 
all type......... ms 3 

No.5 or No. Dg BEEBE ooo 00000 ccccceccccccesccceconees coal 





No. 6, ¥. P. 8. C. E. Edition : 3s 
Winnowed Songs for Sunday-schools..... as 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., | THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 








WHICH ONE étxo vou 


EACH OATALOGUE 18 COMPLETE IN ITSELF. 
rdion Auto Ha 
5 Auto Harp Music, 
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Musio, 
Violin Bows, Clarinets Fiu 
~—— | Cases, Clarinet Music, Flute Music, 
Cornets. Violin pn nb 
Suites “Musto, Cornet Music, Harmo 
c. C. STORY, 26 and 28 Central St., 


VOICES oF tue RESURRECTION. 
RESURRECTION-TIDE. 
LIFE FROM THE DEAD. 
EMBLEMS OF EASTER. 


Ether of the above Services for EASTER will 
afford delightful musia, with instructive recitations 
and readings. Pri each ; 50¢. per dox., 
mailed. Samplesof #ny three sent for 10 cents. 
1024 Arch Street, 


JOHN J. HOOD, Phila., Pa. 
EASTER ANTHEM, iirc?) ate: 


neat’ teverie for piano, by 
Marcus; 40 cents, tall music stores. Either mailed 


for 20 cents, by N. Huyerr Music Co,, Chicago, Ill. 


ATHERED JEWELS, No. 2. (New). 


day-schools. 192 pages. Sample co ctl 25 cents; 
boards. Gives perfect satisine =. —_ 
W. W. Wuutn xy Co., Publishers, Toledo, O 


‘Easter Dawn,”’*‘ After Three Days.” 

EASTER pat AS ote 

MUS] for sam les. Guo, F. Roscuzr& 

Co., 940 . Madison 8t., Chicago, Ill. 
CHOIR LEADERS. 


Bend 10 cents for a ~~ ad copy of the Musical 
VisiTox. containing anthem 
THE JOHN CHUBCH co., Cincinnati, oe. 
































313,288 Paid 
For 149 old colge. Save all 
you get, coined befure 1878, 
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PU ee] ~ WANTED 
Street, Boston. M. 
BUSHNELL’S 


Perfect Letter Copying Books 
Areknownandus all aroun eworld. No Press 
Required. Useany good copying-ink. Seeogee, Day 
a $1.30. Sent b alte receipt of 
Alvah Bushnell, 47 8. 4th St.. Phila., Pa. 








In ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the adver- 
tiser, by stating that you saw the advertisement 





in The Sunday School Times, 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TjMES is published week!y 
atthe following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers, These rates include postage: 


Cg ED Sy ea $1.50 
Quecopy, five years, full payment in advance... 5. 


TO MINISTERS, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 
in advance. , 

SCHOOL CLUBS. 

Any school or any set of teachers, or of acholars, 
will supplies with as many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

Vor any number of copies (more than one) mailed 
to individual addresses, $1.00 each. 

For five or more copies ina age to one address, 
HOcentaeach. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one pon only, aud no names can be written or 
on the separate papers. 

The vers foraciub may be ordered sent tly 
to Individual addresses at {00 each, and partly ina 
package to one address, at 50 cents each, when 80 de- 
sir 








‘The papers fora club should all go to one post-office, 
although in cases where a portion of the teachers ofa 
school get their mall matter from one office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, 
tue papers will be seutaccordingly, This —_ to 

package clubs, at the fifty-cent rate, to the extent that 
arge clubs may be divided into packages of five or 
more, If desired. 


REE COPIES. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for inaclub of either 
charicter. ‘The free copies for package clubs cannot 
well be sewt separately, but will be Inctuded in the 


package. 

Additions may be made at any time to a club—such 

a@dditional subscriptions to expire at the same time 

with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to 

be the proportionate share of the yearly club rate. 
Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

goer. may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 
meas the papérs may be required. 


CHANGE OF ADDRESS. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is walled, separately, ct the rate of $1,50 or $1.00 
@ year, may have the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but any such may have bis paper 
changed from the package to an Individual address, 
by paving any cents, the difference in the price of the 
two classes of subscriptions, ‘or may order an extra 
copy of the paper sent to a vacation address, at the 
rate of three cents a week for a short term, or twenty- 
five cents for three months. 

ibers asking to have the direction of a paper 
Changed should be careful to name, not only oe post- 
office to which they wish it sent, but also the one to 
which it has been sent, All addresses should include 
both county and state. ° 

If a club subscription is renewed by someother pee 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription 
such person will oblige the publisher by stating that 
the club he Bubscribes for takes the place of the one 
BOETOG JAMEL YOAT DY .......0.0.20.0000:seccrecserererssreees 

@ paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by special request. The 
pore Se a club will invariably be discontinued at the 

xpiration of the subscription. HKenewals should 
re be made early. 

ough copies of + one issue of the paper to en- 
able all the teachers of a school to examine it willbe 
sent free, upon application. 





FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


The Su School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced In the Universal Posta! Union at 
the following rates, which include postage: 

copy, one year, shillings. 
‘Two or more copies, one year, 
To ministers and missionaries, 
r one or more copies, 6 shillings each, 

To secure the above rates for two or more copies, the 
papers must be ordered at one time, and they will be 
sent either singly to the individual addresses, or in a 
pecrace to one address, whichever may be preferred 

y the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 
or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates the 
je a be malled direct from Philadelphia to the 
eu ibers. 


6sbillings each, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
P, O. Box 1550, 


HETHER Leather lasts 

ten minutes or ten 
years depends on what hap- 
pens to it. Vacuum Leather 
Oil is the care-taker; 25¢, 
and your money back if you 


want it. 


Patent lambskin-with-wool-on swob and book — 
How to Take Care of Leather—both free at the 


os 











Vacuum Oil Company, Rochester, N. ¥. 








Enameline 


THE MODERN - 











Looking Better 


feeling better— 
better in every- 
way. There's 
more consolation 
in that than well 
people stop to 
ponder. To get 
back flesh and 
spirits is every- 
thing. 


Scott's Emulsion 


_ of pure Cod Liver Oil with Hypo- 
phosphites is prescribed by lead- 

, Ing physicians everywhere for ail- 
ments that are causing rapid loss 
of flesh and vital strength. 


Scott’s Emulsion will do more than 
to stop a lingering Cough— it fortifies 
the system AGAINST coughs and colds. 

Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 


BOVRIL. 


The finest BEEF EXTRACT. 
Dissolves instantly. 

Supplies the lack of insufficient nutrition. 
Perfectly digestible, but not pre-digested. 
Stimulating and nourishing. 
Tastes and smells like roast beef. 

Perfect food for invalids, 
in porcelain jars. 
Strong stock for Soup or Beef Bouillon, 
in bottles, 
Ask your Druggist or Grocer. 
BOVRIL, Limited, London. 
51, 53, 65 Franklin Street, New York. 


PLO EEN TENT 


Sustains the strength 
in malarial and all 
wasting disease, vital- 
izing the blood rapidly. 























A WORD TO THE WISE. 
CERTAIN ADVERTISEMENTS 
FROM TRADE RIVALS, 


who fear the phenomenal success of 


Van Houten’s 
Cocoa - 


in America, contain innuendoes against it, and 
appeal to the authority of 
Dr. SYDNEY RINGER, Professor of Medicine at 
University College, London, author of the 
standard ‘‘ Handbook of Therapeutics.” 


This eminent physician ACTUALLY 
writes as follows: 


“From the careful analyses of Professor 
ATTFIELD and others, JI am satisfied that Messrs. 
VAN HovureEn’s Cocoa is in no way injurious to 
health, and that it is decidedly more nutritious 
than other Cocoas. It is certainly ‘pure’ and 
highly digestible. 

‘The quotations in certain advertisements 
from my k on Therapeutics are quite mis- 
leading, and cannot possibly apply to Van 
HovuTEN’s Cocoa.”’ 


The false reflection on VAN Hovuten’s Cocoa is 
thus effectually repelled, and the very authority 
cited to injureit has thereby been prompted to give 
it a very handsome testimonial. 














INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE. _ 


No trouble, no ro eumeye reddy. Putupini1® 
tin cans at 7c. STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 
inventors and only manufacturers, Philadelphia, Pa, 








TRIGOPHEROUS 
HAIR AY SKIN. 


An elegant dressing.« Elegant! 

perfumed. Removes all tos — 

r’) ties from the scalp. Prevents bald- 

Makes the hair grow thick, soft 
es the r grow thick, 

Qnd beautiful. 11 droggists or by mail 60 ote, 44 Stone St. N.Y. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been fully tested 
indorsed by thousands of eepers. Your 
Grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 
D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa, 














faut ari Boston Linen, Boston Bond, and 
OUT OF Banker Hill are superior in quality 
PAPER ? one wry > price. Veyour ee 
Samuel Ward Con boston, haan 

Send 3 two-cent 

WRITING PAPER FREE. sinmupsandrccsive 


receive a Climax Packet with samples included, 
FREE. 











J.C. BLAIR, Huntingdon, Pa. 
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T’sS are noted A fos their vesutifal col- 
customers everywhere. 100 Sam- 
a APETS pies t foro. A L. Diament & 


sen A 
1624 Chestnut St, Philada, 
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Our productions of the present 
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year are the finest we have ever 
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offered, and are attracting world-wide notice. 





rassa.} CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 
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It is 
iSsued 
quarterly. Five 
or more copies, in 
a package to one ad- 
dress, one cent each per 
quarter ; 
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A scholar’s lesson-help, in order to 
be a help, must be brief, easily un- 


SCHOLAR’S 


LESSON 


four cents each per 
year, Specimen copies sent free. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa.* 







derstgod, and attractive to the 
scholar. The Lesson 
Guide is a lesson- 
help to the study 
of the Inter- 
national | 
lessons. | 


GUIDE 
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. WORTH REPEATING. . 
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MADELINE AND L 


[Julia D. Peck, in Thé Homestead. ] 


Madeline Grey has a red silk gown, 

And a satin one of golden brown, 

A velvet cloak, and such lovely furs; 

But when I ask for things like hers, 
Mama says: 

* No, Rosabel! _ I love you too well.” 


Madeline Grey has a string of pearls, 

And a maid to brush her goldey curls, 

A diamond cross and three gold rings ; 

But when I ask for all those things, 
Mama says: 


** No, Rosabel! I love you too well.” 


Madeline Grey has money to spend ; 

Nuts and bonbons she buys without end, 

Lots of dolls, and one that sings ; 

But when J ask for all those things, 
Mama says: 

“No, Rosabel! I lové you too well.” 


Madeline has a pony to ride 

(I wanted one so much that I cried), 

A music-box—and everything new ; 

But when I ask for those things, too, 
Mama says: 

‘No, Rosabel! I love you too well.” 


Madeline never can run.and play, 
Or slide down hill, or ride on the hay, 
Or go for nuts,—she would soil her clothes, 
And dear mama is right, I suppose, 
When she says: 
“No, Rosabel! I love you too well.” 





THE TRYING OF YOUR FAITH. 


[From ‘‘ Victory through Surrender,’ by the Rey. 
B. Fay Mills. } 

Nothing is stronger than its weakest 
part. No man has more faith than he 
has in the time of the severest testing. 
No man even knows whether he has faith 
or nat until he is tested; but in a time of 
testing he does know it, and knows it with 
a confidence that puts to flight all his 
enemies, and gives him the joy and satis- 
faction and courage of one who has been 
a conqueror, and who knows that in the 
days to come he still shall conquer, ... 

The terrible power of the Adversary is 
manifested in making men satisfied with 
second-best things; and while the Chris- 
tian is continually kept in perfect peace, 
he may be also assurec tliat the way that 
he shall gain the cause and guaranty of 
peace shall be through the testing of his 
faith, No man ever left aught for the 
kingdom of God’s sake but he received 


on the other hand, no man ever stepped 
out in the Spirit of Christ, saying, “* Lo, I 
come to do thy will, O my God,” but he 
was “ led up of the Spirit into the wilder- 
ness to be tempted of the devil.” It is 
indeed very significant that after those 
days of testing we read that “‘ Jesus re- 
turned in the power of the Spirit unto 
Galilee,” which is the first expression of 
a similar import that we find in the gos- 
pel record. In his experience in the 
desert with the Adversary he was “‘tempted 
in all points like as we are, and yet with- 
out sin;” and he was also passing through 
the experience which fitted him for the 
Garden of Gethsemane and the hour of 
darkness and the evil time when it seemed 
to him as though his God had forsaken 

Men may have opinions concerning cer- 
tain truths of the Word of God, believing 
that they are the truth, but a man never 
knows the truth in such a way that it 
makes him entirely free until he has been 
tested to the last limit of his confideuce, 
and has realized in the mighty strength 
and power of God that he can always be 
led Perth to triumph in the Lord Jesus. 

It is a great fact that when a man 
stretches himself on the altar, God binds 
him fast; and when he lays himself will- 
ingly on the cross, God sees to it that the 
nats are driven, and that the sufferer re- 
mains there until the death has come that 
makes possible the glorious resurrection. 

It is not a hard thing to fight, so long 
as we may gain the victory; and the vic- 
tory is already partly gained when we are 
anticipating the attack of a foe, and are 
thoroughly prepared with the armor of 
God against him. It is a tremendous 
warning that says that “we wrestle not 
against flesh and blood, but against prin- 
cipalities, against powers, against the 
rulers of the darkness of this world, against 
wicked spirits in heavenly places.” It is 
indeed true that the nearer we come in 
our lives to God, that the more subtle and 
deadly are the emissaries of evil that are 
sent against us, so that the very shrewdest 
of all the devils in hell are the wicked 





spirits that attack those who would live in 


a hundred-fold in this present time. But, ° 
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heavenly places. But it is also true that 
there is a way of continual victory, as in 
that same passage the writer says, ‘‘ Ye 
may be able to stand t the wiles of 
the devil;” “Ye may able to with- 
stand in the evil day, and, having done all, 
to stand;” “Ye shall be able to quench 
all the fiery darts of the wicked.” The 
armor which he so graphically and par- 
ticularly described is all of it summed up 
in a word in another place, where he %ays, 
“ Put ye on the Lord Jesus Christ; for 
Christ is called the truth, and our right- 
eousness and our peace and our faith and 
our salvation, and just so far as we have 
appropriated him wilf he in the hour of 
testing make ‘himself all these things to 
us,—girdle and breastplate and sandals 
and shield and helmet, and the sword of 
the Spirit, which is the word of God. 

When the Romans landed on the coast 
of Britain, there came swarming to meet 
them tens of thousands of the savage 
natives of the country; and as the primi- 
tive people gathered along their white 
cliffs and looked down upon this strange 
foe, they uttered howls of rage, and seemed 
to be about to cast themselves down and 
exterminate the invaders. It was then 
that the Romans, offering sacrifice to their 
gods, and looking for one moment out 
across the sea, toward far-distant Rome 
which they might never see again, instead 
ef preparing their ships for flight, that 
thus, in case of the defeat which seemed 
to be almost a certainty, they might flee 
in safety, lighted each man a torch and 
set fire to the vessels which would have 
been their only hope of escape in case of 
disaster. And as the savages along the 
cliffs, many times in number the invaders, 
looked down upon that heroic act, they 
were struck with a fear that caused a 
rene to come upon them, and they fled 

fore the heroic band who had counted 
the cost and squarely met the issue in the 
time of testing, as the dry leaves are 
whirled along by the tempestuous wind. 

God said to the shrinking Jeremiah : 
“Be not dismayed at their faces, lest I 
confound thee before them, for behold I 
have made thee this day a defenced city, 
and an iron pillar and brazen walls against 
the whole land, against the kings of Ju- 
dah, against the princes thereof, against 
the priests thereof, and against the people 
of the land. And they shall fight against 
thee, but they shall not prevail against 
thee, for I am with thee, saith the Lord, 
to deliver thee.” 

The sound by which a man says, “Ido 
now belong to God,” is a challenge to the 
enemy to do his worst; and the doing of 
the worst by the adversary, and the con- 
sequent victory that comes to the child of 
God who has no confidence in the flesh, is 
the means by which his eyesight is cleared, 
his strengtl increased, his faith developed, 
and he is Jed in the confidence of triumph, 
from victory unto victory. 








The continual breaking of 
lamp-chimneys costs a good 
deal in the course of a year. 

Get Macbeth’s ‘‘pearl top”’ or 
*‘pearl glass.’”” You will liave no 
more trouble with breaking from 
heat You will have clear glass 
instead of misty; fine instead of 
rough; right shape instead of 
wrong; and uniform, one the same 
as another. 


Putsburgh. Gso. A. MACBETH Co. 





One of 
the deli- 
cate-dirty 
jobs:of 
keeping 
. -+house. . 
has been 
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the lamps 
and keep them in burning 
order. . 

“The Pittsburgh Lamp” 
has put an end to that. 

Will you send for a primer? 

PirtsBuRGH Brass Co. 

Pittsburgh, Pa, 


' 





Get the Genuine. 


If you suffer with lame back, especially in the morning, 
ALLcock’s PLasTERS are a sure relief. 

If you cannot sleep, try an ALLcocK PLasTER, well up between 
shoulder-blades—often relieves. Try this before. 
you resort to opiates. 

If any of your muscles are lame—joints stiff—feel as if they 
wanted oiling—or if you suffer with any local pains or 
aches, these plasters will relieve you. 

If you use thém once you will realize why so many plasters 
have been made in imitation of them. Like all good 
things they are copied as closely as the law allows. 
Don’t be duped by taking: an imitation when it is as 
easy to get the genuine. * 

If you always insist upon having 


ALLCOCKS #8 


and never accept a substitute, you will:not be disappointed. 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 





The International 
Lessons with notes 


Bright stories and 12) 


by the best 
ulna ts CENTS by a skilled lesson- 


writers for young 
people. YEARLY _ help writer. 
IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year, This little magazine embodies 
a new idea in Sunday-school literature. Its remarkably low price 
places it within the reach of any school. Teachers will find it 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. Specimen copies sent free 
| upon application. 
JOHN D. WATTLES, 1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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PERFECTION IN MATS 
is what we claim,—not “ as as,”’ but better than, 
all others. Examination carries conviction, and the 
Hartman Flexible gets the bun. 
HARTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., Beaver Falls, Pa. 
Branches : 102 Chambers Street, New York ; 508 State Street, 
Chicago ; 51 and 538. Forsyth Street, Atlanta, Ga, Catalogue 
and testimonials mailed free. 


vy g . . 
| HARTMAN FLEXIBLE | 
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Our Mats have brass tag attached stamped “‘ Hartman.” 


“<= DREER'S SEEDS 


SS ——— |} ha If the quantity of seeds will answer, because 90 percent. ger- 
| N TH E —————_} minate. TS quantity of manure will produce better resulta. 
oe ————_ | There will be no wasted labor. Your crops will be of the first 


Saw no seconds. Easily marketed or prepared for the table 
GA R p) F N REEWS GARDEN CALENDAR for 1893—full of 
garden topics offering the best Seeds, Bulbs, Plants, and requi- 

sites, large col’d plate of French Cannas, mailed for 6c. postage. 

@ | HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestaut St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
B PEE’ Farm Annual for 1893732 
that has ever been issued. It is a handsome 

book of 172 pages, containing beauti- A postal will bring 
fal plates painted from nature, you the book. It 
and describing THE VERY BEST will pay you well. 
W.ATLEE BURPEER & they’resure 
TLEEBURPEE & CO, Patisae OW 
and > iE} St. 0, 478 York Avenne. 
sac 
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the leaves of this grand variety are 
bordered with creamy white; flow- 
ers very large and of exquisite fra- 
Bulbs continue to grow 
bloom year after year. It 
pakes a most magnificent plant. It 
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Baas blooms severa! weeks earlier than ~~ > — 
BNA the other sorts, which greatly adds os es ose 
to ite value. For only 25c. we will Pa? ?a* 
all of the a “-*e* os 
i Pare. of the Lovely Ps 4 eet BS. SS" 
: mi o~ 2a oe *4 = +e: 
New Seedling Gisdioli; % os Be .*e © o 
Ecce eyes | MSS Se00 eed 
ing ; 1 pet oS So 
; Margaret jon; 1 pat. oo _-- << 
Fuller's New Rose Aster, double flowers of great besuty. z. rc pare +] 
zare bulbs and seeds will ali fower this and we send RC F 
Be. Catalogue " R 7 





ouce. went 
3, ROSCOE FULLER & CO, Fioral Park. N.Y. 


Any Woman Will Say So. 


It wouldn’t make much difference what we 
said about Dr. Warner’s corsets if there were 
not several hundred thousand women in every 
epart of the com- 
munity to confirm 
our statements 
with “That's so.” 
The Coraline 
we use is superior 
to whalebone and 
absolutely un- 
breakable. 
What we want 
to have you 
try Dr, Warner's 
corsets, You'll 
never wear any 
other kind, 
We especially recommend Fanita, fine coutil, 
$3; Fine coutil, 888, sateen strips, $1.75; 


Fine sateen, embroidered, No. 777, at $1.50; 





No, 333, sateen strips, at $1.10. 


WARNER BROs., 
309 Brenéway, Now York. 











JAPANESE ANEMONES. 


These charming Japanese Anemones are 
deservedly great favorites with all who love 
and own a garden; not only for their great 
and lasting veauty, but also on account of 
their being at their best during the late Sum- 
mer and Autumn months, a time when such 
flowers are much needed to brighten up our 
flower beds and shrubbe borders. The 
blooms will] last fully a week in water, if eut 
when freshly x oy Th 
hardy, and n 
they do best when planted in a deep ri 
flowering as freely whether the season be @ 
wet or dry one. hen grown in groups these 
plants can be best seen and most full oer on. 
ciated. Single plants, 26 cents, five for $1.00. 

Our new catalogue tells of hardy Trees, Shrubs, 
Plants, Roses, Fruit, and our special stock of Rhodo- 
dendrons., It will interest all who are Jnterested in 
such matters, Wesend it FREE. 


ANDORRA NURSERIES, 
Chestnut Hill; Philada., Pa. 


Fine sateen, 444, at $1.35, and heavy jean, 


ey are fectly 
no skilful cultivation, but” 
ch soil, 
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all roses, The D, 

& C, Roses include 

all varieties of worth ; 

they are grown on their 

own roots, reared and cared 

for as carefully as a child, 

When the budding age is reach- 

% ed they are consigned to the care of the 

3 flower lover. We send them every- 

$ where safely by mail, postpaid, Dis- 

% tance isa matter ofno import, Ournew 

& “GUIDE TO ROSE CULTURE” 

i will aid in selecting Roses and other 

§ flowers of the best varieties, by giving 

<3 you descriptions, prices and pictures, 

8 It also gives you complete instructions 

§ fortheirculture and care. We will send 

fy it/ree,together with a copy ofourmag- 

Y oe yy 5 FLOWERS,” 
to wer lovers making earl 

t application, Address , 


The Dingee & Conard Co., 


$ Rose Growers 


and Seedemen, WeSt Grove, Pa. 


FRU | art ES... 

etc., at half Agent's 
of $9 66"Sa¥ GOULD. 
rect wh 
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-00 collection for $4. 
=< 000 others are our patrons. di- 


4 
— Established 1275. See Dun’s 





copy of Green's Fruit Grower (100900 readers), with 


GREENS NURSERY Cn Rochester. N-V. 
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" Slaponto is the house-wife’s best friend. With 








“HE THAT WORKS 


withont tools is twice tired.” 


it she conquers dirt and adds to the appearance of 
her house by keeping it clean. Don’t be foolish 
and try to clean house without Saponio. Quick 
work can be done with Saporro. Common soap 
and elbow service belong to the past generation. 
Be in fashion and use SaPoso. No. 37, 








A. Child Knows 


the Comfort, Luxury and Healthfulness of a 


FERRIS’ 


CORSET WAIST. 





PERFECTED ia thie WAIST. 
orm by over a million Mo 


PL LST 


i holes “won't wear out. All 
shapes. Full or slim bust; long or short 


Sold by all Leading Retailers. Send for Cirewar. 
‘Marshall Field & Co., Western Wholesale Depot. 


FERRIS BROS. Manufacturers and Patentees, 


341 Broadway, New York: 


sizes; 
waista, 





my 5st. long. 33 if. wide. 
ta Perfect in every respect, 
Nee Long softfur. Silver White 
we or Grey. Suitable for any 
: Parlor or Reception Hall, 
ss Moth proof. Sent C, O. D, 


LAWRENCE, BUTLER, 
& BENHAM, 


, Our illustrated book oa 
Carpets and Cur- 
tains, free. 








Uaukinhcie New Stocking. 
Saves Discomfort, 
Saves Darning. 


Wonld you like an Illustrated Booklet free t 
__ WAUKENHOSE ¢ COMPANY, | 76 Chauncy St., Boston, Mass. 


O’NEILLS, 


pa Avenue, 20th to 2ist Street, "New York. 
rgestimportersand dealers in Dry Goods, Millinery, 
-inthe UnitedStates. Send forsamplesand prices 





TEACHING 32 AND TEACHERS | 


Dr. Trumbull’s ‘book, * “Teaching and| 
Teachers,” has already found its way into 
the hands of many thousand Sunday- | 
school workers. It is to-day the a 
hand-book on Sunday-school teac 

“Every teacher in Sunday-schod! will feel 
his work widened in scope by reading this book. 
It is by far the best that has ye < sepeeged. or is 
likely to a ,on this topic, and the thorough- 
we cu this calls would be an nee | 
apie a to ev eid school in the land.”— 
The Christian Union 


A book of 390 , bound in cloth, size 7 
x 54 inches. rice, $1.00. For sale 
sellers, or mailed, postpaid, by the publisher 


JOHN D. WATTLES, 
1031 Walnut Street, Ssh Pe Pa. 
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A clean for 






Be sure and get 


GOLD DUST. 








“Go Right Straight| . 
Back and Get 


When 2 woman Knows that 
GOLD Dust Washing Pow- 
der makes things clean in half 
fy the time, and keeps things 


she is naturally annoyed at 
the “something else’”’ game. 


N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., 


St. Louis, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Montreal, 









half the money, 







MADE BY 
CHICAGO 

















aewse MODEL DRESS STEEL 
EPOTS. 


See Name “EVER READY”’ on Back of Each Stay. - 


Acknowledged te BEST DRESS STAY On the Market 


Made with Gutta Percha on bolf sides of steel and warranted water-proof. All other stays are 
made differently and will rust. Beware of Imitations, Take none but the ‘‘Ever Ready.’ 


Manufactured by the YPSILANTI DRESS STAY MFC. CO., Ypsilanti, Mioh. 


FOR SALE BY ALL egy AND RETAILERS. 


74 Grand St., New 
BROWN & METZNER, 695 "Market Street,’ San 


Will Not 
Cut 
Through. 


—- and Wraps. 


**Can il have my 
ae lay mel less than 
bey gy = 2 Made? 
Gan rE ve my 


dresses made 
. handsomely me ay in 
York at sensible prices? Of 
course can if you deal at the 
right olese. 

We are manufacturers of Dresses 
,and Wraps, and make every garment 
to order, thus insuring a perfect fit 
and excellent finish. No matter where 
: yous = ns € pay the express —_—. 

pring Catalogue con. 
tana Sicserasions, descriptions and 
of ev erything that is new 
os ge stylish. Blazers and 
Recters 1 bay $38.75 to ; Capes $4 
$40; Reefer Suits and Blazer Suits $7 
ie Tailor-made Suits $17 to $50. 
treet ‘Dresses, Silk Waists, et¢., etc. 

We willsend you our catalogue by 
: return mail together with new meas. 

urement etagram, (which insures @ 

. ect fit),a 48 inch tape measure, an@ 
afull assortment of samples of stylish 
dress goods and cloakings to select 
from, = receipt of four cents postage. You may select 
le of dress or wrap from our catalogue, and we 
wait me — A it to order for you from A our materials, 
We also sell dress goods and cloakings by the yard; 
serges, cheviots, ladies’ cloths, etc., from 90 cents to 
per 3 ag If you Wk your own material and desire it 
9 -aress wrap, we will make it up for _. 
ty Ter doing this’ are given in our catalo 
mention THE T1mzs when you write us. nvite ladies 
who reside in or near New York to Visit 4 salesroom. 


- PHE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
21 Wooster RE New York. 


EE =: return mall, full de 
scriptive circulars of 








wore imitations. 


liny ‘lady of ordi- 
nary intelli, ngenee can easily and quick- 
ly learn to 


nd make any Farmant, 
ip any st; syle ppeny measure, for ladies, 
men and children. Garments guaran- 





JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Importers and Dealers in Fine Dry Gocds, 


Broadway. Cor. Eleventh St., New York. 


All Are Liable 











ork, 
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CHURCH FURNISHINGS. 








ava, ant chip te- all parts of the 


MCALLISTER, me Spun 






ooihien for = ae, or er Ebina “3 


AND Bedi Son nop 4 
teaching for 
Bear ' 
wees br neat 
the targest Me ye and de deal: 


you wish to tu 4 - L how to 
tor MAKANG MONEY, 


BOOK Now Forks 


afford the beet and | 













CHURCHES 280 ORGANISTS 


alli 
ver ij | i 


| i! 
4 inti 


qeeneibers ‘ 
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LISZT ORGAN. Style 804. 


This new and improved model is attract- 
ing wide attention among church com- 
mittees and organists. It is decidedly 
superior to small pipe organs, and unques- 
tionably the most perfect instrument of 
ite class. Send for catalogue. 

100 Styles Organs and Pianos adapted to 
all uses, for Cash and easy Payments. 

Mason & Hamlin Organ and Piano Co., 








a re: 


“CROWN” 
PIANOS AND ORGANS. 


WSL. t= by eg (ear atom, <. 
tal) if you wish a Piano = ite ce about the 
= 


a, and gi ve ae Ougame. on etc., for the 
tno F BEN T.(Chork ho 16), Chloe. tae is) 











BUCKEYE Fee oS cee 
may yf 
BEL SPEA {SAND ch HiMes. 





Stereopticons 


AND, 


LANTERN SLIDES, 


FOR THE 
“ SCHOOL,” 
THE SABBATH-SCHOOL, 
THE CHURCH. 
Write for catalogue. 


Mention The Sunday 
School Times. 


McINTOSH BATTERY AND OPTICAL CO., CHICAGO. 


Ps 1 Chandeliers ~~ aTtehe 
, We make a specialty of church lighting. 
Agent for celebrated Bailey Reflector. 
A. J. WEIDENER, 
No. 36 South 24 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


_ PULPIT. FURNITURE. 


SHAW, 27 Sudbury, Street, Boston. 
gS for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 


Furn rou ny Palpits, Chairs, ete. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor to Baxter C. Swan, 
246 South Second Street, Phila., Pa. 

















on tL So an 














Church, Lodge, and Invalid Furniture, 


Pews and Opera Chairs. 
S.C. SMALL & CO., 26 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 


BANNERS, FOR SUNDAY. SCHOOLS, 


Bend for i flue. \ce-list. 
Cc. A. HARB ac Co.. 183 N. 34 Phiia., Pa. 








FLAGS AND BANNERS. 
SISCO BROS4., Baltimore, Md. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 





Permanent and attractive for 

churches, halis,and stores. Send 

for a: hour and estimates to 
Saboe © 4 co., 


PANELED 
METAL 
CEILINCS 


Be DEL 


Cataioges Sh TE acetal re 





.to become wholly and permanently disabled 
by sickness or'accident, and to live in that 
condition an indefinite period; meanwhile 
usin erhaps the entire amoupt of their 
— able funds. 

he Permanent Disability feature of our 
ody is a perfect safeguard in such a 
contingency. \ 






| Berean 


The Largest and Strongest 
Natural-Premium Insurance Co. 
of New England: 


34,000 MEMBERS. 

105,000,000 INSURANCE in Force, 

900,000 CASH SURP 
$7,000,000 Paidin DEA LOSSES. 

The NEW POLICY ofthe Massachusetts 
Benefit Association has no superior. lt gives 
Cash Dividends, Cash Surrender Val- 
ues, Paid-Up Insurance, and other 
desirable options. All for 60 per cent, the 
cost of Old Line Companies, 


Splendid Gpetinws fer ——— Men L. phe ag Special, 
_ GEO. A. LITCHFIELD, Pros. 63 Stato St., Boston, 


The. Question of 
Safety 


comes first with prudent 
investors. Next, profit. 
We send, free, a little book 
on “Safe Investments,” 
which will be of value to 
you. 


The Provident 
Trust Coat 


Please mention Phe Sunday School Times. 


AMERICAN 
FIRE INSURANCE Co., 














©/FIRST GOLD MORTGAGES rarer tosn 


. HEST SAFE PINTERSS?. 
© Address, TACOMA INVESTMENT CO., Tacoma, Wash. 


‘Ns ordering goods, or in making inquiry con- 
cerning anything advertised in this paper, you 
will oblige the publisher, as well as the advertiser, 
by stating that you saw the advertisement-in The 
Sunday School Times. 














The Sunday Schoo! Times intends to admit only acvenieemeas Set are trustworthy. Should, however, an advertisement of 
the publisher will refund to subscribers any money that they lose 


as 


208 and 310 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, . 































































